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~ U NDER the 

_ National Re- 
covery Act, 
the United 

States gov- 

ernment has granted 
broad powers for regu- 
lating industry to all 
worthy trade associa- 
tions. This is the op- 
portunity of a lifetime 
for feed dealers to get 
together and hasten the 
return of prosperity. If 
you do not belong to 
your respective associa- 
tion hasten to do so at 
once. 
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Hamilton —'33 


He’s the most Successful] 
eeder in his community. 
' | Envious neighbors cal] him 


lucky—but he gives credit where 
credit is due—to 


Pecos Valley Al- 
falfa Meal. 


Like thousands of others he has 
found that consistent feeding of 
this fine meal leaves nothing to 


luck—but makes success a cer- 
tainty. 


Made only from finest alfalfa — 
ich in vital minerals and vitamins 
Excellent color and texture 


An Alfalfa Meal of Quality for all 
domestic animals. 


Let us Supply your requirements, 


| 
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ALP? 


HAS KEPT 
FAITH 


With the sale of the first bag of Larro Feed in June 1912, The 
Larrowe Milling Company identified its business policy in the 
following 35 words: 


“The quality of Larro Feeds will never be lowered 
so long as Larro is made. No matter what changes 
take place in the price of ingredients, Larro 
Feeds will always remain the same high quality”. 


Up through 21 years—up through “good” times, and “bad” 
times—Larro has persistently held to that pledge. By doing so, 
Larro has attained and held its ability to return the feeder 
Greater Profit Over Feed Cost. 


Now—with 21 years of feeder confidence behind it, Larro, on 
its 21st Anniversary gratefully acknowledges that confidence 
and repeats its pledge of 21 years ago: ‘The Quality of 
Larro Feeds will never be lowered—so long as Larro is made.” 


FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY 


FOR DAIRY COWS, CALVES, 
HOGS AND POULTRY 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Firms that spend money to build good will 
are less likely to do anything that might nullify the 
effect of their advertising than firms making no such 
investment. It will pay readers to trade with 
The Feed Bag advertisers for advertisements in this 
publication are pted on'y from firms of known 
financial responsibility and established business in- 
tegrity. When buying—feed, grain, allied products 
and machinery—don't forget to boost The Feed Bag. 
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SHE DEPENDING 
THE FEED 
YOU SELL HER OWNER 


MAKE SURE 
THAT FEED CONTAINS 
ADEQUATE VITAMIN D 
BY USING NOPCO XX 


EED MIXING is a big responsibility. To make feeds 
of highest quality complete and uniform in feeding 
value the mixer must know that the feeds he puts to- 
gether and sells under his brand are up to the desired 


standard. He must have this information to protect 
and build his business. This is best accomplished in 
the long run by dealing with firms which stand back of 
the feed ingredients they produce. 
This is particularly important in providing adequate 
Vitamin D in poultry mashes. That’s why hundreds of 
feed manufacturers use Nopco XX Cod Liver Oil 
regularly. Nopco XX is especially economical for the 
feed manufacturer. It is reinforced and standardized 
so that much less oil is required to do the job; it pro- 
vides a margin of safety to meet varying conditions 
when used as recommended ; it costs less to do the job 
well. And National Oil Products Company stands back 
of its products—Nopco XX is produced to meet a rigid 
guarantee, and over aperiod of many years has proved 
its economy and dependability. When you use Nopco 
VIT AM AL D XX you take no chances of varying Vitamin D content. 
You do take chances when using straight, unfortified 
The same Vitamin D concentrate which is in Nopco XX cod liver or fish oils at low percentages. Varying Vita- 
is used in the production of foods for human consumption min D content in mashes means varying results in the 


which have been accepted and approved by the Com- hands of the feeder—a handicap in building your busi- 
mittee on Foods of the American Medical Association. ness. Use Nopco XX and make sure that your feeds 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION ON YouR Contain adequate Vitamin D which is so essential for 
NOPCO PART MAY WE SEND YOU COMPLETE growth and egg production. Nopco XX is also rich in 


INFORMATION ON NOPCO XX? Vitamin A. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


BOSTON CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO - EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 38 ESSEX ST. HARRISON, N. J. 
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Grain Gold 


—when compared 
with values of 


1931-1932 
T= higher grain 


prices will again 
make it profitable to sell good commercial feeds 
as farmers will realize a desirable cash return for 


their grains and have money with which to buy 


balanced rations for their cows, hogs, poultry, etc. 


Rebuild your feed business profitably by serving 


your trade with 


FEEDS 


(Laboratory-Tested) 


ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 


223 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Our latch-key is out 
to visitors to the 
Century of Progress. 
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DAVID K. STEENBERGH, Managing Editor 


Volume Nine 


July, 1933 


Number Seven 


Secretary of Agriculture Explains 
New Farm Relief Act 


Address Before Millers Federation 


HE administration has captured 

' the attention of the people of the 

country, and has acquired certain 

very large powers and now the 
true testing time begins. That applies 
to the Industrial Recovery Act and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

I hope that on all essential matters 
of trade practice you will agree among 
yourselves as to the things which should 
be done and which should not be done. 

I am informed, for instance, that cer- 
tain of that famous recalcitrant 15 
per cent minority are undertaking to sell 
flour for forward delivery on the plea 
that it can be done without the pay- 
ment of the tax. Now, there are some 
legal questions involved in this which 
I do not care to talk about at this time. 
But for all your sakes I am hoping that 
you will frown on practices of that sort 
which obviously cause division 
among yourselves. 

Wheat Processing Tax 

There was a time, I know, when you 
were all seriously alarmed about the 
processing tax, fearing that with con- 
sumer buying power as depleted as it 
was by unemployment perhaps you 
could not pass the processing tax on 
to the consumer and therefore it would 
back up either on your own hapless 
heads or those of the farmer. 

But the imagination of the public has 
been captured thus far. It is apparent 
that we are not approaching the problem 
from any one narrow interest. We are 
trying to approach it all along the line. 
General Johnson, in his administration 
of the industrial bill, is always keeping 
in mind the restoration of the purchas- 
ing power of labor as much as he is 
keeping in mind the bringing about of 
uniform trade practices among great 
fundamental industries. And he _ is 
hoping, incidentally, to approach the 
wage problem not in one industry at 
any one time but all of a sudden so 
that it hits them all alike. 

You can realize, schooled in the tech- 
nicalities of a trade as you are, that 
with the extraordinary powers granted 
and with decidedly human administra- 
tors we will make many mistakes. My 
hope is that they will be honest mis- 
takes and that the men who are equipped 
with the technical knowledge will speak 
up promptly. But first examine your 
own hearts to make sure that you are 
speaking from the standpoint of even- 


By Henry A. Wallace 


handed justice and not from a narrow, 
selfish interest. 

I would like to say a brief word about 
the wheat price situation as it exists 
this year and as it may perhaps exist 
next year. As you know, with the hot 
weather in the Dakotas and Montana 
at the present time, and with the winter 
wheat crop in the Southwest cut as it is 
it will be easy for many peopie to say, 
“why are you worrying under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act about a wheat 
surplus?” 

Of course, you know that the problem 
is deeper than that. We still have ap- 
proximately 350,000,000 bushels carry- 
over in prospect as of July 1, as com- 
pared toa normal carry-over of 120,000,- 
000 bushels. Bad weather such as we 
have had for this wheat crop cannot be 
counted on to come two years in suc- 
cession. 

With wheat prices as they are today 
and without any type of centralized con- 
trol, it would be easily possible to have 
such a large acreage of winter wheat 
planted this fall that the possibilities 
would be for at least an 800,000,000 
bushel crop next year and the possibil- 
ities would be for more than a 900,000,- 
000 bushel crop total. With our rela- 
tionship to the rest of the world there 
is not a prospect for more than 200,000,- 
000 bushels surplus which that kind of 
a crop would indicate at a price which 
would be high enough to make our 
wheat farmers a part of the American 
system of living. 

World Problem 

It is to that problem that the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act addresses itself, 
and it is for that reason we are so ex- 
ceedingly anxious to bring about this 
next fall and the following spring and 
the next year and the next 
year a machinery to bring about 
a sufficient curtailment of  acre- 
age so that we can adjust our total 
wheat situation to the world situation. 
We are not saying at this particular 
moment with an absolute certainty that 
we are going to make any great curtail- 
ment in wheat acreage next fall for the 
reason that the London wheat confer- 
ence is still going on. I suppose that 
it is conceivable, if the ultimate situa- 
tion came to pass, that we might tem- 
porarily as a result of the action of Ar- 
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gentina, Canada and Australia, indulge 
in what would amount to export dump- 
ing, selling wheat or surplus as cheaply 
as 20 cents a bushel if need be abroad, 
while at the same time holding it at 
$1.00 a bushel in this country. I am 
using extreme figures merely by way 
of example. 

It would be conceivable that this 
might be done if those nations did not 
fully see the light. I am not saying we 
are going to do that. As a matter of 
fact, it would be a very unfortunate 
thing for the world if that were done. 
That would lead to a deplorable situa- 
tion in all these nations to bring down 
our wheat surplus to the world needs 
as they are today. 

When you study those world figures 
you see one of the most clear cut dem- 
onstrations of producers all over the 
world overshooting the mark year after 
year, and apparently being unable to do 
anything. about it, even though the pro- 
ducers in Canada are in a deplorable 
state, in Argentina in a very sad way 
and in Australia also in a very sad way. 
Apparently the European nations have 
adopted their import quotas, their cur- 
rency exchange controls, and their defi- 
nite fostering of their own exchanges, 
thus increasing their internal production 
by 200,000,000 bushels or I think a 
little more than that, while at the same 
time these great exporting countries 
have increased their exportable surplus 
by more than 200,000,000 bushels. 

Should Be Ended 

This is one of those chaotic things 
that really should be ended. It does the 
flour milling business no good; it does 
the wheat producer no good and in the 
long run it does the city consumer no 
good, as has been abundantly demon- 
strated during the past few years when 
we have seen that anomalous situation 
when apparently the greater the wheat 
surplus in Kansas the longer the bread 
lines in New York City. 

It may be that when the world comes 
to revolving that a certain amount of 
sanity will be restored. It may be after 
a while that there will be some recipro- 
cal tariffs, although goodness knows 
when you get into the heart of that, it 
is painfully cruel how long it is before 
you can lay your hands on anything 
definitely accomplished. You can talk 
glibly about how you are going to trade 
some wheat flour for cloisonne vases in 
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China and embroidered silks over there 
but you ask how much wheat we are 
going to be able to sell for all the stuff 
that China can gather and send us and 
then you find it pitifully small, indeed. 


Wheat Grower in Mind 


1 sincerely trust that you gentlemen 
will continue to do as you have done in 
the past—stand for reciprocal tariffs so 
that we can sell more flour abroad and, 
we intend and the administration does, 
to do all we can to increase exports but 
we do not intend to have those exports 
increase at the cost of a decent standard 
of living. I am not talking about ex- 
treme things but a decent standard of 
living to the folks who grow the wheat. 
They are entitled to be a part of the 
American system. 

While you may disagree with us as 


struction. 


99 
prise to me. 
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—Better Built Bags— 


BAG FACTORIES « COTTON MILL « BLEACHERY 


TALK Asovut sacs! 


(Quoted from Customers’ Letters) 


... “I cannot resist giving your 
artist a word of praise. This is the 
most acceptable design | have ever 
seen in the first make-up by the 
artist and entirely from verbal in- 
| have had the oppor- 
tunity to pass on a number of 
designs from plants of both... 
and ... and the attractiveness of 


this design, frankly, is a real sur- 


WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION 
NASHVILLE — NEW ORLEANS 


to methods at times, none of us will be 
offended in the slightest about disagree- 
ments of that sort. We expect them. 
It is a part of the ordinary business 
life. You always have disagreements; 
you always have differences of opinion 
to reconcile. And I hope you will bring 
them up to us, and I hope we will do 
our part to reconcile these differences. 


A. J. LANG, Equity Produce Co., 
Edgar, Wis., reports having done an 
extensive business in pulpwood during 
the past winter. The iarmers in his 
territory cut a lot of wood as a cash 
crop and hauled it to his place of busi- 
ness to exchange for feed, flour, seeds, 
etc. Mr. Lang allowed the farmers the 
regular price for the wood and in turn 
sold it to paper mills, handling as much 
as 3,400 cords in one month. 
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INDIANA 

Wakarusa Milling Co., Wakarusa, is 
remodelling its plant and installing new 
machinery. 

W. J. Borror, operator of a feed mill 
at Albion, left recently for Indianapolis 
where he will undergo an operation to 
improve his eyesight. 

Nabor flour mill, Alexandria, is under- 
going improvements pending opening 
on a larger scale. 

Hoosier Mineral Feed Co., Green- 
wood, is erecting a new building to take 
care of increased business. 

James L. Brooke has taken over the 
Deniston elevator, Rochester. 

Metamora Roller Mills, Metamora, 
were destroyed by fire recently with a 
loss estimated at $40,000. 

Clark, Clark & Kirklin, Rushville, are 
planning to add 8,000 bushels of storage 
space to their plant this summer. 

C. O. Gifford, Gifford Grain & Feed 
Co., Galveston, is recovering from a 
serious operation. 

R. M. Geabes has retired from the 
Geabes Brothers Roller Mills, Clay City. 
J. S. Geabes will continue to operate 
the business under the name, Geabes 
Milling Co. 

Wellington Milling Co., Anderson, 
has converted a 20 by 30 foot space in 
the front of its warehouse into a feed, 
flour and seed store. 


MICHIGAN 


John H. Loomis, Scottsville, has 
opened a feed store in the building for- 
merly occupied by the T. D. Smith 
Hardware Co. 

Wolcott mill, Romeo, which is more 
than a century old, has reopened for 
business. 

Pringnitz feed and seed store, Ar- 
cady feed store and the Calvert Bros. 
feed stcre, Royal Oak, are cooperating 
in a yard and garden contest which is 
being conducted by the merchants of 
the town to encourage citizens to plant 
gardens and beautify their yards and 
lawns. 

Wolfe Grain Co., Athens, is install- 
ing new grinding and mixing machinery. 

Charles Peck has opened a feed busi- 
ness at Climax. 

Henry Keller has opened a feed store 
at Ferndale. 

Frank McIntyre, Evart, is building an 
addition to his mill which will be used 
for storage purposes. 

Fred J. Smith, Pickford, whose mill 
was recently destroyed by fire, has 
leased a building and resumed opera- 
tions. 

W. F. Bradford, Wheeler, is rebuild- 
rod his elevator which was destroyed by 

re. 

Hankey Milling Co., Gaylord, was 
destroyed by fire of unknown origin on 
June 6. 

Mesick Grain Co., Mesick, suffered a 
fire loss of $6,500 recently. 


HAY MEETING 


The National Hay association will 
hold its annual meeting at the Olds 
hotel, Lansing, Mich., July 24 and 25, 
Fred K. Sale, secretary and treasurer 
of the organization, announces. A visit 
to the Michigan State college experi- 
ment station to observe the experimen- 
tal work under way in the growing and 
feeding of alfalfa is one of the features 
planned for the convention. Mr. Sale 
extends a cordial invitation to all hay 
dealers to attend. 


| 
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Wagner Called Depression’s Bluff 
With Gain in Feed Sales 


Illinois Firm Enjoying Rapid Growth 


the Antioch Milling Co., Anti- 
och, IIl., in 1917 for the sole pur- 
pose of manufacturing and sell- 
ing flour. After a few years’ operation he 
realized that the opportunities in this 
field for a small miller were too limited 
so he switched to commercial feeds and 
today operates one of the most modern 
and thriving establishments in the state. 


Picked Good Location 

In founding his company Mr. Wagner 
was particularly careful to pick a good 
location. The main highway running 
through Antioch practically leads into 
the front door of his establishment 
which is situated on a busy corner where 
the main arterial curves outward as it 
continues through the business section 
of the town. Customers coming from 
every direction get a full view of the 
store and warehouse for blocks away. 

Mr. Wagner takes advantage of his 
location to advertise his products. A 
display of feeds may always be found 
attractively arranged on the loading 
platform which fronts the building. 
Cards protruding from the tops of the 
sacks announce the name of the pro- 
duct and the price. 


Steady Sales Increase 

Since switching to commercial feeds 
the Antioch Milling Co. has enjoyed a 
steady increase in tonnage. The volume 
of dairy and poultry feeds sold in 1932 
was 5) per cent greater than in 1931, 
and this year’s sales up to June 1, des- 
pite drastic declines in all lines of busi- 
ness, were about 15 per cent greater 
than for the same period in 1932. 

Two well-known, nationally adver- 
tised brands of commercial feeds are 
handled. In addition the firm produces 
its own ration and operates a Haines 
feed mixer and a Robinson grinder. . 

The home mixed ration is not per- 
mitted to intrude on the high grade 
commercial feed sales. It is used as a 
means of gaining customers who are 
in the habit of using their own mixtures 
er feeding home grown grains. 

“Once a farmer is won over to feed- 
ing a low priced balanced ration and 
gets the habit it is easier to switch him 
over to our commercial feed lines,” Mr. 
Wagner reports. 

The maintaining of close contact with 
farmers out in the trade territory is 
chiefly responsible for the firm’s splen- 
did sales record. George Wagner, Jr. 
spends all of his time soliciting rural 
patrons and is often accompanied by 
manufacturers’ representatives who have 
proved to be of valuable assistance in 
sales work. 


Encourages Summer Feeding 

During the summer months Mr. Wag- 
rer and his son encourage their dairy 
customers to feed their cows a grain 
ration while on pasture. They point 
out to the dairymen that grass does 
not contain a sufficient amount of ‘proper 
ingredients to keep the cows up in pro- 
duction as well as in flesh and empha- 
size the fact that an animal which is 
properly fed during the summer months 


EORGE WAGNER, Sr., started 


is in a much better condition to main- 
tain production in winter. As a result 
of this promotion work the Antioch 
Milling Co. enjoys a good volume of 
dairy feed business during the slack 
months. 

The firm has obtained permission to 
supply all of the feed for farm animals 
exhibited at the county fair each fall 
and also maintains a booth of its own 


Antioch Milling Co. Plant 


on the grounds. The advertising and 
additional business obtained through 
this plan repays the company many 
times over for the cost of the feed, Mr. 
Wagner asserts. 

Located about four miles from Anti- 
och is a large duck farm which supplies 
the Chicago market. Thousands of 
birds are raised and fed annually. Mr. 
Wagner has obtained the contract to 
supply this farm with feeds which he 
delivers regularly to this large customer 
with trucks. Deliveries are also made 
to other farmers who desire this serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Wagner has had his fill of port- 
able mill competition. The custom 


ILLINOIS 

Mason City Milling Co., Mason City, 
has taken over the Mason feed mill, 
formerly operated by Charles Copper. 

Gholsons Hatchery has taken over the 
feed business operated by Claude and 
John Epperson at McLeansboro. 

F. E. Hirtzel and William Moomaw, 
Stewardson, have purchased the interest 
of John Westfall in the Adams Feed 
Co., Effingham, and will continue to 
operate it under the name, Hirtzell & 
Moomaw. 

E. S. Mumma has resigned as man- 
ager of the Mount Morris Farmers Ele- 
vator Co., and will be succeeded by C. 
H. Parkinson, Bolton. 

Paul Crumrin, West Union, is erect- 
ing a new feed store. 

Lee Rains, West Frankfort, has 
opened the DuQuoin Feed & Produce 
Co., DuQuoin. 

Barnstable-Ware Feed & Supply Co., 
Hillsboro, has opened a cash department 
in connection with its feed store. Farm- 
ers who purchase from this department 
are offered lower prices than on credit. 
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grinding department which once turned 
out grist from early morning until late 
— is now practically at a stand- 
still. 

In spite of this fact, Mr. Wagner has 
refused to cut his grinding prices which 
remain at 10 cents a sack. He is con- 
sidering the establishment of a new 
scale, however, which would make the 
price more attractive for larger lots of 
grain. 

“The portable mills will be with us 
as long as the present unemployment 
situation exists,’ he said. “I am con- 
vinced that there is no money in this 
type of business because of the large 
number of operators who try their hand 
at it and fail. The sad part of the story 
is that for everyone who goes broke, 
another takes his place.” 


Competition from truckers who sell 
direct to farmers has also. created 
troublesome situations for the Antioch 
Milling Co. Mr. Wagner was very 
much interested in the plan of the Re- 
tail Feed Dealers Association of Janes- 
ville and Vicinity whereby the members 
refuse to purchase from truck owners 
who sell direct to the farmer. He be- 
lieves that this method might be suc- 
cessful in combatting the problem if 
dealers in various localities cooperated 
in the movement. One trucker in the 
Antioch territory, according to Mr. 
Wagner, recently offered corn as low 
as $9.00 a ton to the farmers. 


Mr. Wagner does have his problems, 
but despite them he keeps up his con- 
tact with the farmers and plugs away 
at sales. The impressive showing which 
he has made in tonnage and the up-to- 
date and prosperous atmosphere which 
pervades his establishment are testimo- 
nials to the fact that after all, hard work 
and aggressive merchandising are the 
best antidotes for competition and per- 
iods of depression in the feed trade. 


WISCONSIN 

F. A. Swan, Frederic, has reopened 
the Frederic Roller mill for business. 

George A. Henry, Fond du Lac, pio- 
neer flour and feed dealer, died June 16. 
He was 83 years old. 

C. L. Gustafson’s feed warehouse, 
Webster, was recently destroyed by fire. 
Loss was estimated at $5,000. 

Harry M. Stratton, vice president, 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, was 
recently elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 

Haven Equity Cooperative association 
warehouse, Haven, has been purchased 
by A. L. Wagner & Co., for storing 
feeds and seeds. 

L.,J. Roberts & Son, Bangor, have 
purchased the property and buildings of 
the Farmers elevator, Bangor, and are 
adding a new warehouse. 

W. H. Biles, Pfeffer Elevator Co., and 
the Beifring Elevator Co., Durand, suf- 
fered losses aggregating $15,000 in a fire 
which swept the district in which the 
buildings were located. 
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Truck Drivers Sell Feed 


For New Jersey Firm 


66 N these days the feed dealer 
] should make maximum use of 
his delivery men as sales build- 
ers,’ said James’ Gardner, 
James Gardner, Inc., feed dealers of 45 
years standing in Dover, N. J. “We 
have three trucks and three men deliver- 
ing orders and some time ago we were 
thinking of laying off a man on account 
of the decrease in business which almost 
everyone has experienced during the 
past few years. We hated to dispense 
with anyone’s services and gave the 
matter considerable thought. 
“Finally, we called the men together 


and told them the situation but ex- 
plained that if they would keep their 
eyes open and bring in enough business 
te warrant holding the force intact, we 
would carry on with the three of them 
even though their selling efforts re- 
sulted in just enough additional business 
to meet the expenses of the delivery 
man we had intended letting go. The 
men were very receptive because they 
realized that a depression was on and 
that we were not manufacturing an ex- 
cuse to get them to work harder. 

“To make a long story short, our de- 
livery men tackled their jobs with a 


3 
Airplane View of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


Mill 


Money-Making Feeds 


There’s money in every one of these striped sacks of Quaker 
Feeds. They are more profitable to the feeder than hit 
or miss home-made formulas or unscientific, unbalanced 
commercial feeds . . . And they are more profitable to the 
Feed Dealer . . . Quaker gives you a complete line of 
tested feeds—for poultry, hogs, cattle, dairy herds—feeds 
that produce results for users and build steady, substan- 
tial business for the Feed Dealer . . . Write for our profit- 
making Selling Plan for Quaker dealers. 


THESQUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


BUY QUAKER FEEDS 


Quaker 
SUGARED 


USA 


IN STRIPED SACKS 
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will and began to bring in orders from 
the first day. We serve the farm trade 
around here and also smaii independent 
grocery stores and other places where 
they retail feed in small quantities. The 
men now go into all such places on 
their routes whether they have stops 
there or not, just so long as they think 
they have a chance of getting an order 
and there is not a day goes by but that 
some business results from these efforts. 
The men do not get in as early as for- 
merly. Sometimes they are an hour or 
two late but they are getting enough 
extra business to guarantee them steady 
work, and everybody’s happy. Inciden- 
tally the sales brought in by our delivery 
men more than pay for retaining the 
force intact so we have gained as well 
as the men. 

“We do not pay a bonus on these 
sales because we think that in these 
times an employee should cooperate in 
every way to keep business coming in 
and consider the safety of his job as 
a sufficient reward. Of course, when 
better times return it may be advisable 
to pay a small bonus to keep the de- 
liverymen sales-minded because it is 
only natural that a man needs an in- 
centive to do his best work. Just now, 
however, a steady job is sufficient in- 
centive for any delivery man to make 
a strenuous effort to close sales when- 
ever he has an opportunity.” 


W. W. CUMMINGS, secretary, Ohio 
Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers association, 
has moved to Toledo, his former home, 
from Columbus where he had been lo- 
cated for some time. 


IOWA 


Otto Murray, Blakesburg, proprietor 
of the Blakesburg feed store, has moved 
to Missouri where he will engage in the 
feed and coal business. 

May Seed Co., Shenandoah, suffered 
a loss of $4,000 when fire razed its plant, 
destroying a carload of feed in addition 
to other produce. i 

M. Neely, Gravity, is rebuilding 

his elevator which was recently des- 
troyed by fire. 
_Atlantic Mill & Elevator Co., Atlan- 
tic, was robbed ef $150 in cash by 
thieves who broke into the office and 
cracked the safe. 


OHIO 

Earl Jamison has opened a feed store 
at Zanesfield. 

Farmers Feed & Implement Co., 
Marysville, has added the Dodge and 
Plymouth line of automobiles to its 
present business. 

I. W. Poole has opened a feed store 
and warehouse at Malvern. 

W. G. Hyatt has purchased the Hano- 
verton mills, Hanoverton. 

Murphy Milling Co., has taken over 
the Island Grove mill, Greenfield. 

Mrs. Charles Quinn, wife of Charles 
Quinn, secretary of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association, died re- 
cently at Toledo, following a stroke. 

F. E. Blair, president, Marion Grain 
& Supply Co., Edison, died suddenly 
at his elevator May 28. He was 53 
years old. 

A. B. Caple Co., Toledo, is planning 
the installation of a 350 h. p. alfalfa meal 
grinding unit. 

Pliny Gratz and H. L. Groff have 
purchased the Evansport mill, Evans- 
port, and have remodeled it completely. 


~J 


Water Power Helps Ripon Roller Mills 
Battle Portable Competition 


Volume Rates Offered for Grinding 


ATER power plus good mer- 
W chandising is helping H. O. 
Nash, president of the Ripon 
Roller Mills Co., Ripon, Wis., 
beat portable mill competition in his 
territory. More and more farmers come 
to his feed mill every month, indicating 
that his policies are finding wider favor. 
“Portable mill competition is here to 
stay and don’t you forget it,” said Mr. 
Nash. “I realized this some time ago 
and took steps to see that I held as 
much of my business as possible. I 
figured that by servicing farmers in 
my territory as well as I could that 
I'd get them to come to our place to 
get all their grinding done. Also, I 
figured that if I could get them to pat- 
ronize our mill we could also sell them 
feed, flour, seed and other items which 
we handle. 


Offers Volume Rate 

“When we use water power our rate 
for grinding is 8 cents a cwt. for fine 
or coarse work, providing a farmer 
brings in ten bags or more. When we 
use electric power our rate is 10 cents 
a cwt. for ten bags or more. Portables 
in our territory charge 8 cents per cwt. 
for coarse and 10 cents for fine. 

Mr. Nash says that in order to in- 
duce farmers to come to his place of 
business, he offers them a slightly lower 
rate provided they give him all their 
grinding trade. He can afford to do 
this and still make a good profit, be- 
cause of the large volume, he says. His 
water power, when operative, helps him 
to hold his costs down considerably. 

Mr. Nash tries to sell patrons on the 
idea that it pays to have grinding done 
by a reliable firm that is in business 
year in and year out. 

“Portables in many instances travel 
from county to county, have no place 
of business and in many times have 
proved unreliable,’ he explained. “A 
farmer himself is consistent and reliable 
and likes to deal with similar people. 
If this fact is pointed out to him he 
will usually see the light and trade with 
the local feed dealer, provided the 
prices are reasonable. 


Stresses Personal Service 

“The feed dealer of today is also a 
great help to the farmer. He imparts 
information to the farmer which the 
latter can use in raising his produce 
or in feeding his dairy herds or his 
poultry flocks. Such advice is worth 
something and the average portable mill 
owner cannot or does not render such 
service. This can also be pointed out 
to farmers with very good results. 

“In 1929, 1930 and 1931 we used water 
power exclusively the entire year and 
in 1932 used it for six months. It made 
a tremendous difference in our rates. 
Our mill equipment includes a Bauer 
24 inch mill with a 220 h. p. motor for 
electric power, and a Sprout-Waldron 
26 inch mill run with water power. Dur- 
ing the rush season we can grind 3 to 
4 tons per hour. 

“In order to utilize our water power 
to the best extent, several years ago I 


laid a large pipe line to a point in the 
river which afforded us a drop of 42 
feet and which develops 90 h. p. This 
line is made of strong pipe, but it is 
covered with cement the entire distance. 
Therefore, if the iron rusts away the 
pipe line will still function because of 
the cement covering. I expect that it 
will be good for at least 25 years more. 
Much cheap power has come and will 


Efficient service and attractive rates in- 
duce farmers to patronize the Ripon Roller 
Mills instead of portables. 


come to our feed mill through this pipe 
line. While it cost considerable to lay, 
still it will earn its value time and again. 
Water power, in my estimation, will 
enable any feed dealer to fight portable 
mill competition. He can also fight it 
successfully if he gets lower power rates 
and stresses his merchandising services 
to farmers.” 
Calls on Farmers 

Fitting into his merchandising pro- 
gram to beat the portable competition 
like a cog in important machinery, is 
Mr. Nash’s practice of making visits 
to farmers in his territory. Each year 
he spends on the average of two months 
visiting all farmers in his territory. This 
time is sandwiched into his schedule 
whenever Mr. Nash can arrange it. 

“A personal visit to a customer will 
help a great deal in getting orders as 


GEORGE L. MAAS, King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, was married on 
June 17. If George supplied his wife, 
who was Miss Eleanor Comer, with 
King Midas flour, we presume he es- 
caped the proverbial bride’s hard tack 
biscuits. 


CHARLES C. DICKINSON, presi- 
dent Niagara Falls Milling Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y., left recently on a trip to 
Rochester, where he will undergo treat- 
ment at the Mayo hospital to regain 
his health. Mrs. Dickinson accompanied 
him on the trip. 


J. H. HORNBY & SONS Co., New 
Brighton, Pa., has incorporated under 
the name, Hornby Co. Officers are 
Percy Hornby, president and treasurer; 
George E. Mitchell, vice president, and 
Miss Wilma J. Knopp, secretary. Cap- 
ital stock is $60,000. 
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well as in general cooperation and 
friendliness,” said Mr. Nash. “It gives 
me a chance to talk over credit arrange- 
ments with customers, too. A farmer 
may not be coming to my mill because 
he owes me a small bill. A visit may 
enable us to arrange this matter and 
the farmer may buy from us again. If 
I don’t make a visit the fellow prob- 
ably will stay away from my mill. Then, 
too, I often come away with orders for 
feed and other supplies, although I 
don’t try to high pressure any of my 
customers.” 

Mr. Nash says that during the last 
several years he has been on a cash 
basis for about 90 per cent of his busi- 
ness and likes it very much. 

“The day when the farmer buys only 
on credit is gone,” he explained. “What 
the farmer buys nowadays he pays for 
with cash and he buys only what he 
can afford to pay for. In this way the 
entire credit structure of a farming com- 
munity becomes more stable. The feed 
dealer who is on a cash basis sets a 
very good example for his patrons.” 

Patrons of the Ripon mill find sev- 
eral racks on which various items are 
displayed on the loading platform. Feed, 
flour, poultry supplies, seeds, dog food, 
remedies, salt, etc., catch the eye of the 
farmers. This display idea has worked 
cut very well, says Mr. Nash, because 
farmers can see at a glance what items 
he handles. Otherwise they might go 
to another store to buy some of the 
items he handles but which he has not 
mentioned to customers. He calls this 
display section his “silent salesman” and 
it has sold thousands of dollars of feed 
end supplies for him. 


Every morning, when his men get to 
work, they arrange this display. The 
large roof over the drive-in to the load- 
ing doors enables Mr. Nash to have 
the display before customers rain or 
shine. 

Suggests Cash Crops 

Once the farmers begin coming to the 
Ripon Roller Mills Co. tor feed and 
other supplies, Mr. Nash usually man- 
ages to see them and talk with them 
concerning the advisability of raising 
certain crops which will bring profit. 
This year Mr. Nash did a large business 
in barley seed. Farmers are realizing, 
and Mr. Nash aided this realization, 
that barley will be a paying crop this 
year and many of them seeded a large 
acreage. 

The Ripon Roller Mills Co. was 
founded in 1887. Mr. Nash has owned 
and operated fhe place for 12 years. In 
the early years the mill manufactured 
flour. It had a capacity of 100 barrels. 
The flour mill is not operated at present. 

Throughout the depression, Mr. Nash 
has been able to sell a good volume of 
commercial poultry and dairy feed. He 
uses quality as his selling point. While 
many farmers mix their own feeds or 
want it mixed they often take Mr. 
Nash’s advice and buy commercial 
feeds to keep up the production of their 
herds and their flocks. 
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HE feed merchants of the Hud- 

I son valley district in New York 

are in a more optimistic frame 

of mind regarding their business 
than they have been for many months. 
“Our troubles are behind us,” they say, 
and there is a hustle and bustle that 
has not been seen since 1930. 

In Schenectady, Harold Hildebrand 
has increased his staff and a brief visit 
to his office will remind one of the hec- 
tic boom days in a Florida real estate 
office. He keeps up a constant barrage 
of advertising to all of his customers 
and prospects with good results. Re- 


Vitality 


FINEST QUALITY 
FEEDS 


Hudson Valley Feed Men 
Vision Prosperity 


cently a heavy truck was added to his 
fleet to enable him to haul feed from 
the port of Albany. 

The Fuller Milling Co., also of Sche- 
nectady, is again doing an active feed 
business. The mill on Broadway that 
was almost empty a few months ago 
is now well stocked with feeds and Earl 
Fuller is busy among the farmers. 


“This old firm will stage a real come- 
back,” he predicts, and if enthusiasm, 
hard work and careful planning count 
his prediction is sure to be realized. 
Each day he is out calling on the trade 
and reports that the farmers have also 


Feeds 


A Complete 
Line of 


*» Made Right « Priced Right .° 
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If not sold in your town write for 
our agency proposition. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


caught the spirit of progress and are 
beginning to buy. 

W. S. Van Derzee, Albany, former 
president of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, has added a new clerk 


to handle the increased business. Vint 
Van Derzee, who has been associated 
with his father for the past three years, 
is building business through a personal 
service to customers. He spends most 
of his time helping them with their 
troubles and has added a milk testing 
machine to his equipment so that he 
can assist the farmers to increase their 
profits. 

Barber & Bennett, Albany, have leased 
space at the port of Albany and are be- 
ginning to move feeds and fertilizers in 
by water. This is expected to reduce 
costs and the firm has made plans for 
substantial business gains. 


Floyd Reynolds, Albany, has expand- 
ed his business under conditions that 
would have floored a less courageous 
man. About two years ago the building 
in which he operated for many years 
was sold and he had to move to new 
quarters on Broadway. Almost imme- 
diately construction was started on a 
new bridge across the Hudson river and 
the Reynolds store was virtually iso- 
lated much of the time. But that did 
not deter Mr. Reynolds. He promptly 
contracted for space at a more access- 
ible location, redoubled his efforts and 
now with the bridge completed is en- 
joying the benefits of his faith and in- 
genuity. 

J. H. Peters & Sons, an old Albany 
firm, are in the midst of a spring rush 
and there is more activity around their 
feed store on Central avenue than there 
has been seen in a long time. The Peter 
brothers who are carrying on the busi- 
ness, expect the upturn to continue. 


Repaid for Confidence 


Down the Hudson river at Coxsackie, 
N. Y., John Yeomans, manager of the 
Coxsackie Milling and Supply Corp., 
proudly explains that since January 
business has been steadily increasing and 
that his mill is now taxed to capacity. 
One reason for the increase is the new 
delivery routes that have been estab- 
lished. Four regular routes are handled 
from the Coxsackie plant and an equal 
number from the mill at Ravena. Mr. 
Yeomans is enthusiastic for the delivery 
system. He believes that it provides 
what the farmers need and by grouping 
the deliveries the cost is low. It also 
provides a more intimate contact with 
the customers who can be seen regu- 
larly without waiting for them to come 
to the mill. 

The Marlboro Mills at Marlboro, N. 
Y., have adopted a cash plan and simul- 
taneously inaugurated a delivery system 
on a_ scheduled route basis. Cluett 
Schantz, owner of the business, believes 
the cash plan will benefit his customers, 
through reduced prices. Marlboro is in 
the center of the fruit growing section 
of the Hudson valley so that dairy farm- 
ing is not extensive. Chicken farming, 
however, is increasing and the fertilizer 
demand has been heavy. 

The report of increased activity and 
progressive changes in the method of 
handling business have been so general 
it is believed that the eastern feed mer- 
chants are now coming into their own 
and will enjoy a steady acceleration of 
sales. 
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PROCESSING TAX The much discussed processing tax of 30 cents 
ON FLOOR STOCKS a bushel on wheat, established under the Agri- 

cultural Adjustment Act, went into effect at 12:01 
a.m., July 9. Whiie the majority of retail feed dealers are not engaged in the 
actual manufacture of flour, many will nevertheless be affected under one of 
the provisions which specifies that ‘“‘any person engaged in retail trade who 
holds any article processed wholly or in chief from wheat in a separate retail 
stock which is not sold or disposed of within 30 days after the effective date 
shall be subject to the tax.’’ The tax for floor stocks on flour will be computed 
at .7 of a cent per pound or $1.38 a barrel. 


This part of the law was obviously aimed to prevent dealers from stock- 
ing up with large quantities of flour and to profit by increased prices or offer 
the merchandise at cut rate in competition with other dealers. The levy is 
not considered a sales tax but is merely a holding tax on wheat already pro- 
cessed prior to the time the law went into effect. Millfeed or wheat processed 
directly for animal feeding is not affected by the tax. 


All persons subject to the floor stocks tax must furnish the government 
with an inventory. Forms and directions for listing the inventory will be pro- 
vided by the internal revenue department. 


The act exempts from the processing tax, wheat processed by or for a 
producer for consumption by his own family, employees or household. This 
means that a farmer may bring wheat to a mill to have it ground into flour 
without paying the tax, or the mill may furnish him with an equivalent of the 
flour which could be obtained from the wheat without any tax being imposed. 


Much difference of opinion has been expressed as to who shall pay the 
processing tax on merchandise in transit at the time the law went into effect. 
Herman Steen, secretary of the Millers National Federation, who is perhaps 
closer to the workings of the Agricultural Adjustment Act than anyone in the 
trade, reports the following in a recent bulletin: 


‘We are having a tremendous number of inquiries about shipments in 
transit on July 9. The policy of the internal revenue department which will 
collect the tax seems to be that the government will look to the purchaser for 
the tax on such shipments unless it can be clearly established that the title 
to the shipment remains with the shipper. In most cases, the factor which de- 
cides this point is the document of sale, and not the shipping document. While 
the uniform sales contract has provisions which appear to be conflicting, never- 
theless, the clear intent is to transfer the title at the time the shipment leaves 
the mill.” 


The processing tax is expected to yield $150,000,000, which will be distrib- 
uted among wheat growers who agree voluntarily to reduce their acreages. 
While much has been said for and against the tax, both within and without 
the milling and feed industry, the fact remains that it has now been bestowed 
upon us and it behooves all to cooperate with the government in its agricultural 
program with the hope of being benefitted by the increased purchasing power 
of the farmer which is expected to result. 


EmIL J. BLAcKyY. 
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Frank Young 


Federation 


Fred M. McIntyre 


Votes to 


Max Cohn 


Adopt Code 


At Buftalo Convention 


Appoint Committee to Draft Set of Rules 


RAFTING a code of business 
LD practices to govern the eastern 

retail feed trade under the Na- 

tional Industrial Recovery Act, 
was the chief feature of the enthusiastic 
convention of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants which was held at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., June 30 and July 1. In spite 
of the excessive heat, with the tempera- 
ture hovering around the 100 mark, the 
delegates voted to set aside several of 
the entertainment numbers scheduled for 
Saturday afternoon and continued their 
discussion of the code. 


Appoint Code Committee 
The matter has been referred to a 
committee, which will prepare a com- 
plete code for submission to the mem- 
bers. Those on the committee include 


C. E. Delhi, N. Y.,  chatr- 
man; L. L. Warner, Niobe, N. Y.; 
Frank Benjamin, Canastota, N. Y.; 
Thomas P. Gaines, Sherburne, N. Y. 


Frank Young, Alden, N. Y. and Paul 
Wertz, Reading, Pa., met with the com- 
mittee to assist in preparing the code 
and Charles D. Campbell, executive sec- 
retafy, acted as legal advisor. 

The convention sessions were held at 
the Hotel Buffalo. The delegates began 
to arrive early on June 29 and, because 
of the heat wave which broke all rec- 
ords, Max F. Cohn, chairman of the 
Buffalo committee, and his associates es- 
tablished headquarters in the spacious 
ball room where cool beverages were 
served while the feed merchants were 
becoming acquainted with one another. 
In the evening the directors and offi- 
cers labored in shirt sleeves to put the 
finishing touches on the convention pro- 
gram. 

Fred M. McIntyre, Potsdam, N. Y., 
president, officially opened the con- 
vention on June 30 and _ declared 
that he appreciated the loyalty that 
prompted so merchants _ to 
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brave the heat to confer on im- 
portant trade problems. Frank J. Can- 
non, representing the city of Buffalo, 
and Fred E. Pond, secretary of the corn 
exchange, gave brief addresses of wel- 
come and Charles Doorty, chairman of 
the convention entertainment committee, 
made a big hit when he announced the 
plans to entertain the delegates between 
business sessions. 


Discusses Relief Act 


President McIntyre, after a brief pres- 
entation of the difficult problems to be 
discussed at the convention, introduced 
Charles D. Campbell, recently appointed 
executive secretary of the federation. 
Mr. Campbell explained the purposes of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
and recommended that a code be adopt- 
ed that would become law for the east- 
ern trade if approved by the federal 
government. 

He also recommended that the federa- 
tion incorporate under the laws of the 
state of New York so that it could 
function more satisfactorily. The same 
committee which was appointed to con- 
sider the business code was empowered 
to present definite recommendations re- 
garding the matter of incorporation. 

A very clear interpretation of the pro- 
cessing tax on wheat was given by W. 
R. Morris, president of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. of New York. He also em- 
phasized the importance of the National 
Recovery Act. 

“Whether these laws are right or 
wrong, whether we believe in them or 
not makes no_ difference at _ this 
moment,” he said. “They are laws and 
we must understand them thoroughly 
because they seriously affect our busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Morris predicted that difficulties 
would be encountered under both acts 
but stated that the feed and flour trade 
should cooperate intelligently to try and 
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aid the harassed farmers as well as 
themselves. 

R. F. Bartle, Ogden Grain Co.. 
Utica, N. Y., pleaded for fair play by 
government agencies and for united ac- 
tion by all units of feed and grain trades. 
His subject was “United We Stand”. 
He outlined the courses of state and fed- 
eral governments in gradually expand- 
ing their departments in competition 
with private enterprise. He read from 
the “Congressional Record” that loans 
had been made to cooperative business 
organizations at rates of interest that 
ranged from five-eighths of 1 per cent 
to 1% per cent. 

“It would be unbelievable, unless I 
had confirmed it,” he said, “that the 
loans would be made at these low inter- 
est rates while we as independent firms 
who pay the tax money from which 
those loans are made must borrow from 
banks at 6 per cent.” 


He showed that the Dairymen’s 
League had received loans at an inter- 
est rate of 23¢ per cent and the G. L. 
F. received a loan in April, 1932 at five- 
eighths per cent interest and another 
loan on March 14, 1933 at 1% per cent. 
Mr. Bartle protested to certain congress- 
men regarding the practice of loaning 
government moneys at the low interest 
charges. Due reply was read which 
stated, “I am interested in what you say 
but I am afraid there is little or noth- 
ing that can be done about it.” 


After an impassioned plea to show 
government officials whether or not 
“anything could be done about it,” Mr. 
Bartle outlined the following steps by 
which the government could give real 
aid without entering into questionable 
practices: 

1. Steady work with a fair and living 
wage. 

2. Labor to share in the profits of 
its labor. 


3. Development of a harmonious and 
intelligent social and economic pro- 
gram. 


Later the resolutions committee pre- 
sented a resolution asking the feed mer- 
chants individually to protest to their 
representatives at Washington “for this 
unwarranted and discriminate action in 
loaning money to cooperative organiza- 
tions at unreasonably low rates of inter- 
est.” 

Following — lunch- 
eon, at which the 
merchants were 
joined by their 
wives, Emory L. 
Cocke, Asheraft-Wil- 
kinson Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., gave an inter- 
esting talk on at- 
tempts at control of 
cotton production 
and its effect on cot- 
ton seed meal. After 
tracing the historic p, Parkhurst 
failures at crop con- 
trol he showed charts with a _ record 
of the present situation. Citing that 
money had been wasted and_ the 
situation complicated by control at- 
tempts, he said he hoped we were near 
the end of the experiments. 


Discusses Milk Market 


Henry Manley, legal representative of 
the New York department of agricul- 
ture and markets, gave an interesting ac- 

count of the efforts 
of the milk control 
board to secure an 
increase in price for 
the milk producers. 
He explained that 
the depression had 
caused a decrease in 
demand for milk and 
milk products, but 
the supply had not 
been  proportionate- 
ly reduced and point- 
ed out that this had 
caused a heavy sur- 
plus of fluid milk 
that sent down the retail prices with 
consequent reductions to the farmers. 
Step by step he traced the regulation of 
the control board which established a 
minimum price for the sale of milk at 
retail and minimum price to be paid 
farmers. 


With the farmers already benefiting 
in most sections, he said, the next step 
was to make sure 
that the control of 
milk continued until 
the economic situa- 
tion made _ possible 
greater use of fluid 
milk and thus re- 
lieved the surplus 
that is the 
greatest problem. 
Mr. Manley praised 
Kenneth L. Fee, di- 
rector of the control 
board and predicted 
that other states 
would follow the Cc. E. Kiff 
New York plan. 


Play Cards on Boat 


In the afternoon a boat trip on Lake 
Erie was planned but because rough 
weather suddenly developed the boat 
was unable to leave the dock. This 
did not daunt Charles Doorty, chairman 
of the entertainment committee, who 


F. T. Benjamin 


carried out the party on the deck of 
the land-locked boat. Card tables were 
set up on the deck and other games 
were enjoyed. 

For the first time in two days the 
delegates were cooled off and finally the 
gale from the lake became so intense 
the delegates had to seek the shelter 
of the cabin. But it was a grand party 
and everyone thoroughly enjoyed it. An 
unexpected act was staged when a barge 
which was being towed by a tug, upset 
in the rough water and sank. 

The banquet in the evening was a 
gay affair. Joseph L. Doty, president 
of the Mutual Millers and Feed Dealers 
association, was toastmaster and Charles 
Doorty, tireless chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, directed the enter- 
tainment features. Several new feed 
merchants and those who were attend- 
ing for the first time were introduced. 
A continuous vaudeville show of more 
than usual merit was provided during 
and following the banquet. Later the 
floor was cleared and dancing was en- 
jeyed. The committee provided a pleas- 
ant surprise when a bevy of pretty hos- 
tesses was introduced. They included 
the wives and employees of various Buf- 
falo mills. 

Business sessions were resumed early 
Saturday morning when [. T. Messen- 
ger gave an interesting talk on “Analyz- 
ing the Grist Mill Power Problem”. 
There was a discussion of the advant- 
ages of each type of power with the 
final opinion of most of the delegates 
that the conveniences and safety of elec- 
trical power outweighed the possible 
lower cost of internal combustion en- 
gines. 

Samuel Golden, Silmo Chemical Co., 
Vineland, N. J., gave an interesting talk 
on “Uses of Cod Liver Oil for Feeding 


Purposes”. He explained the method 
of preparing the oil and cited experi- 
ments to show the advantages of feed- 
ing it to dairy cows as well as poultry. 

Dr. R. T. Parkhurst, director of re- 
search for the National Oil Products 
Co., Harrison, N. J., was in charge of 
the. discussion on cod liver oil during 
which it was brought out that the vita- 
min D content of an egg was in pro- 
portion to that fed 
in the ration. 

The discussion of 
trade problems was 
interrupted to allow 
the committee to re- 
port on the adoption 
of a code of trade 
practices. This de- 

veloped so much in- 
) terest that the other 

features of the pro- 
gram were omitted 
ond all of the dele- 
gates concentrated 
their efforts to ar- 
rive at a basis that would be satisfac- 
tory to the merchants and fair to their 
customers. The discussion continued 
until late in the afternoon when the 
matter was returned to the committee 
for final drafting. 

A resolution adopted at the conclud- 
ing session authorized the federation to 
sponsor an advertising campaign, the 
details of which will be arranged by a 
committee to be appointed by the presi- 
dent. The committee on resolutions in- 
cluded J. A. Trinley, chairman; Lewis 
Abbott and Frank Morrison. 

The convention was one of the most 
enthusiastic held in recent years and the 
general sentiment expressed by the deal- 
ers was that business was gradually im- 
proving. 


J. L. Doty 


Federation Convention Notes 


Max F. Cohn, Sunset Feed & Grain 
Co., Buffalo, again presided at the regis- 
tration desk. It wouldn’t be a federation 
convention without Max. 

* Ok Ok 

A mysterious publication called “The 
Unassociated Press” appeared at one of 
the sessions. It contained some serious 
comments, humorous skits and accusa- 
tions against certain well-known feed 
men who immediately formed a detec- 
tive agency to locate the publisher. 
Emory L. Cocke finally admitted his 
guilt and it is understood that he had 
to buy plenty of cigars to satisfy the 
investigators. 

* 

Charles Doorty, who for years has 
been the official entertainer for the Buf- 
falo feed men, was described as a hu- 
man dynamo. He was always hustling 
around with a handful of papers arrang- 
ing for one affair after another. From 
start to finish the programs arranged 
for the delegates and their wives went 
off smoothly and surpassed any the fed- 
= ever had before, thanks to Char- 
ie. 

Several new members were seen at 
the convention for the first time. Among 
those noted at the banquet were Fred 
McKinney, Hudson Falls, N. Y.; Daniel 
Levy, Bay Shore, L. I.; W. B. Colyer, 
Cobleskill, N. Y., and Louis J. Rosen, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Arthur M. Clark of the Geneva ex- 
perimental station attended the summer 
convention for the first time but he says 
it will not be his last. Mrs. Clark ac- 
companied him. 


*x* * * 


Charles Campbell, new executive sec- 
retary, was introduced for the first time 
at a convention. He went into imme- 
diate action in preparation of the nation- 
al recovery code. 


CHARLES LEE, former Buffalo 
manager of the Eastern States Farmers 
exchange and later sales representative 
of Allied Mills, Inc., in the New Eng- 
land area, has joined the Farmers Feed 
Co., New York, N. Y., as manager of 
the brewers’ grain department. 


GENE COLLARD, president, Dis- 
tributors Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., is the happy father of a baby boy 
born June 11. 


H. C. FERRIS, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has purchased the Shelton Feed Co., 
Inc., Shelton, Conn. 


WESTPHALIA Elevator Co. plant, 
Westphalia, Ind., was destroyed by fire 
of unknown origin on June 14. 
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Sanitation Best Prevention 
For Poultry Diseases 


HE statement is accepted that 
diseases and parasites are the 
greatest hindrances to the de- 
velopment of poultry husbandry. 
Because of the relatively smali value of 
the individual, and the large numbers 
to be dealt with, methods for prevent- 
ing disease must be applied to the poul- 
try flock. With the exception of the 
more valuable birds, individual treatment 
is not practical, but the principles of 
sanitation and the preventive measures 
are as helpful here as elsewhere in the 
raising of animals. 

No doubt a great many of you can 
remember “way back when’ coccidiosis 
and worm infection were unheard of in 
the poultry flock. I know of several 
skeptics who have said that their grand- 
fathers did not have a movable colony 
house and they could see. no reason 
why it was necessary for them to have 
one to be successful in poultry raising. 
However, I believe if we will stop and 
think a few minutes about how the poul- 
try industry has developed by leaps and 
bounds in this state of Wisconsin in 
the last few years, we can soon see why 
disease is such a limiting factor now, 
although it wasn’t a few years ago. 
The number of laying hens in Wiscon- 
sin has increased four million since 1917. 
Is it any wonder that clean yards are 
profitable? 


Prevention Important 

Records from demonstration farm 
flocks, on which better than average 
poultry conditions exist, show that only 
70 chicks out of every 100 hatched are 
raised to a marketable age. This is a 
heavy loss amounting to thousands of 
dollars to Wisconsin farmers each year. 
A large number of poultry raisers try 
to lessen this great loss by “doctoring” 
sick or weak chickens, rather than by 
practicing prevention. The old saying 
that “an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure” can be very fittingly 
applied to poultry raising. 

Poultry raisers lose sight of one of 
the fundamental principles of successful 
poultry raising; namely, that four or five 
months of poor care and_ infected 
grounds cannot be overcome by any 
amount of good care or doctoring later, 
and that no ration can be made which 
will correct poor environmental condi- 
tions. 

Coccidiosis Most Deadly 

The most deadly parasite to growing 
stock is the one known as coccidiosis. 
This parasite is so small as to be in- 
visible to the naked eye. It is found 
in the intestines and blind pouches of 
the bird where it burrows into the walls 
of these organs, causing a very inflamed 
condition and quite often bleeding. 
Bloody droppings in the coop and the 
nearby range are a good indication that 
coccidiosis is in the flock. 

The coccidia pass out in the droppings 
and must spend an incubation period in 
the soil before they can be infectious 
to the chickens again. The birds get 
coccidiosis by picking over ground that 
is infested with coccidia. 

The round worm has a similar life 
history. The worms vary in size from 
one-fourth inch to six inches long. They 
create an inflammation of the intestines 
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HE Central Retail Feed as- 

sociation recently concluded 

a series of meetings in 
Wisconsin for the purpose of 
stopping losses from poultry dis- 
eases. Professor Geraid Annin, 
poultry department, University 
of Wisconsin, has condensed into 
the article presented herewith 
the information he imparted at 
the meetings for the benefit of 
those who were unable to attend 
and for other readers of The 
Feed Bag. 


and sap the strength from the growing 
birds, causing them to become thin and 
weak. The female lays eggs which pass 
out in the droppings and again these 
eggs must incubate in the soil before 
they in turn are infectious to the birds. 
The birds become infected by picking 
over soil where the worm eggs are 
present. 


Symptoms of Tape Worm 

Tape worm is a flat jointed worm and 
it causes the same outward symptoms 
of thinness and weakness as does the 
round worm. The birds become infected 
by picking over soil that contains the 
eggs and by eating ‘flies and certain 
garden slugs and worms which serve as 
intermediate hosts for the tape worm. 

The disease common to old fowls es- 
pecially two-year old hens or older and 
known as tuberculosis is also soil borne. 
The germs are spread through the drop- 
pings to the soil by diseased birds and 
clean chickens become diseased by pick- 
ing over the infected soil. 

As you can readily see, the most com- 
mon and deadly parasites and diseases 
are all soil borne. There is no method 
known today whereby we can treat the 
soil and kill these parasite eggs or dis- 
ease germs. It might be possible to do 
so but the cost of enough disinfectant 
for a thorough job would be prohibitive. 
Plowing does not destroy them. 

Keep Yards Clean 

The control of poultry parasites and 
disease simmers down then to one thing 
and that is—a clean yard. A clean yard 
can be obtained in two ways—by remov- 
ing all of the top six or eight inches of 
soil and replacing with new, as they do 
in some sections -of California and the 
East where it is not possible to get a 
free range and the other is to move the 
colony houses to a clean range each 
year. I think that there is no doubt 
that the moving of the colony houses is 
the plan best suited to Wisconsin con- 
ditions, since we have an_ unlimited 
amount of free, clean range anywhere 
in the state. A clean range is one where 
there has been no young or old stock 
cr over which there has been no poul- 
try manure spread for at least two years. 

Last year in Pierce county very com- 
plete records were kept of the feed cost 
and mortality of the clean yard method 
as compared with the old plan of brood- 
ing year after year on the same range. 
The farms keeping records had a total 
of 5,257 chicks. The mortality with the 
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clean method was 11 per cent and with 
the old plan it was 25 per cent or over 
twice as great. 

The remedy for the great losses of 
chicks annually must be prevention. If 
disease does strike, every effort should 
be used to remove the cause first. 

“Doctoring” seldom pays with chick- 
ens large or small. Each individual 
chick is of so little value that the extra 
time spent in doctoring it, is of more 
value than the chick itself. And even 
when “cured”, the chick is seldom 
worth keeping as a breeder, for it lacks 
the one important thing in all good pro- 
ducing birds—constitutional vigor. Feed- 
ing all the milk the birds will drink is 
the best medicine which can be given. 

Remember, however, that a _ clean 
range and yard always pays and is the 
key to success in poultry husbandry of 
today. 


DAVID K. STEENBERGH, man- 
aging editor of The Feed Bag and sec- 
retary of the Central Retail Feed as- 
sociation, returned recently from a two 
weeks’ trip to Los Angeles, Cal., where 
he attended the International Kiwanis 
convention as a delegate from Milwau- 
kee. 


CHECKERBOARD Elevator Co., 
with offices in Kansas City, St. Louis 
and Denver, has opened a new office 
in Minneapolis. Ralph M. Guenther, 
who was formerly in Minneapolis but 
was later moved to the Denver office, 
has returned to take charge of the new 
quarters. 


EMERY KOVACH, Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago, was called to Buf- 
falo, N. Y. recently because of the ill- 
ness of his mother who resides there. 


RALPH SMALL, Lyme, N. H., has 
rebuilt his feed mill which was recently 
destroyed by fire. 


ADOPT FIVE-DAY WEEK 

The National Oil Products Co., Har- 
rison, N. J., has adopted the five-day 
week plan, according to an announce- 
ment recently made by C. P. Gulick, 
president. No reduction in pay for sal- 
aried employees accompanied the new 
schedule which will continue during 
June, July and August. The National 
Oil Products Co. employs about 250 
men at its Harrison plant. 


Warning Issued Against 
New Poultry Disease 


Warning against a new poultry dis- 
ease called leucosis or leucemia which 
is reported to be spreading rapidly 
throughout poultry raising areas, has 
been issued by the University of Illinois 
college of agriculture. 

Symptoms of the disease may be de- 
tected in fowls that are four to six 
months old and may continue in a 
chronic form, resulting in heavy losses. 
In mature fowls the ailment is marked 
by low egg production, blindness, large 
livers and paralysis. 

Although it has not been definitely 
ascertained that the disease is carried 
through the eggs, evidence indicates that 
this is the source of the trouble on 
many farms. Flock owners are advised 
to take affected fowls to their local vet- 
erinarian for diagnosis. 


. 


Lem Jones Learns How to Profit 


By Return of Beer 


Mickey Earns an Afternoon Off 


HE distant wail of whistles 
mingled with the beat of March 
rain as it pattered against the 
window of the Hickory Grove 
feed store. The discordant sounds struck 
sharply on the ears of Lem Jones, pro- 
prietor, who pored over a_ sheaf of 
vapers describing President Roosevelt’s 
plan of bringing relief to the farmers. 
Mickey, the office boy, burst into the 
dealer’s sanctum, carrying a newspaper 
with glaring headlines. 


“Who’s blowing all those whistles and 
making that confounded noise and 
where have you been?” exploded Lem 
Jones. 


“Why, boss, don’t you know what has 
happened? [Everybody is celebrating 
the return of beer. The president just 
signed the bill and here’s a paper telling 
all about it.” 


Bad News to Lem 


Lem Jones thrust aside the extra edi- 
tion of the Hickory Grove Bugle. 


“Bah,” he said, “what’s the return of 
beer got to do with my business. In- 
stead of paying me some of the bills 
they owe me and tending to their knit- 
ting as they should, those doggoned 
farmers will hang around the corner 
saloons spending their money for beer.” 


“But—” interceded Mickey. His 
words were stopped abruptly as Lem 
Jones stamped his foot and ordered him 
to deliver an order of lawn seed to Mrs. 
Brown on the outskirts of Hickory 
Grove. 

“I don’t see why people are so con- 
founded foolish to believe that the presi- 
dent can wave a magic wand and with 
one stroke bring back prosperity to 
these downtrodden farmers,” he said to 
himself. 

Dismissing the thought from his mind 
he busied himself again in perusing the 
farm relief bill. 

An ideal spring day greeted the pro- 
prietor of the Hickory Grove feed store 
when he returned to his office on the 
following morning. Mickey was on the 
job dusting off the office desk and sing- 
ing the Maine stein song to the dis- 
cordant accompaniment of Spot, the 
warehouse cat. 

Mickey Tampers Again 

Lem Jones greeted him with a gruff 
“good morning” and Mickey scurried 
into the warehouse to avoid the wrath 
which he knew was forthcoming be- 
cause of the absence of checks from the 
store’s delinquent customers in the 
morning mail. He was soon occupied 
in one corner of the warehouse with an 
array of boxes which he had placarded 
with names requiring the attention of 
a hand writing expert for proper de- 
ciphering. 

Lem Jones was suddenly interrupted 
by the tingle of the office telephone. 
“This is Mrs. Brown speaking,” came 
a voice over the wire. “What do you 
mean by sending me an order of barley 
instead of lawn seed which I ordered?” 
she complained. 

“I am sure there has been some mis- 


By Emil J. Blacky 


take, Mrs. Brown,” returned Lem Jones, 
in the most apologetic tone he could 
muster. “I’ll see that your lawn seeds 
are delivered to you at once.” 

The rafters of the warehouse danced 
as he barked a command for Mickey to 
return to the office. 

“What do you mean by delivering 
an order of barley to Mrs. Brown in- 


EM JONES of Hickory 

Grove, like other practical 

feed dealers, encounters 
many problems which he is 
compelled to overcome. More 
interesting stories about him 
and his adventures will be 
published in future issues of 
The Feed Bag. Watch for 
them. 


stead of the lawn seeds she ordered?” 
he growled. 


Mickey’s eyes popped in amazement 
as he stammered his excuses. 
“Well—er, you see when the whistles 
blew yesterday saying that beer had 
come back, I thought maybe—er we 
could sell some barley that they use 
down at the breweries and I was try- 
ing to figure out the right type from 
our samples and I must have got the 
lawn seeds mixed up with ’em.” 
Lem Has a Caller 


The chastisement which Mickey re- 
ceived is hardly fit to print and even 
Spot, the warehouse cat, sought the 
shelter of her cubby hole in the ware- 


house wall to escape the wrath of her. 


boss. 


As Mickey burned the soles of his 
shoes over the streets leading to Mrs. 
Brown’s residence with the proper order 
of lawn seeds; Lem Jones paced about 
the warehouse checking over his meager 
stocks of grain and feeds. His attention 
was attracted by a crude array of boxes 
in one corner of the store room. The 
presence of several placards in each 
box caused him to hesitate. 

“Odor Bucker Good for Beer,” read 
one of the placards. Upon the table 
beside the boxes rested several pamph- 
lets from the state experiment station. 

While Lem Jones cussed under his 
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breath at the foolish tactics of his office 
boy, Joe Dixon, one of Cushing 
county’s most progressive farmers, 
rolled to the warehouse platform with 
his truck. 


“Good morning, Lem,’ he greeted, 
“have you got any beer on tap?” 

“Sorry, Joe, maybe a little later,” 
retorted Lem Jones, as he_ reserved 
his thoughts about beer to himself. 


“By the way,” continued Dixon, “I 
have been reading a lot of this litera- 
ture that ihe experiment station has 
been sending out and believe I am 
going to sow my lower forty with some 
of this Oderbrucker barley which they 
say is good for malting. If you have 
any on hand, I’d like to take back about 
50 bushels today.” 

Reluctantly, but with the prospect of 
a sale urging him on, Lem Jones 
motioned Dixon to the table which 
Mickey had arranged in the corner of 
the store room. 


“Here’s a sample of what we have, 
Joe,” he said, holding up the pamphlet 
showing the Oderbrucker barley and 
comparing it with the samples of the 
grain in the box. 


Hurrah! A Sale 

“That looks like a good healthy ker- 
nel, Lem,” Dixon said, “and if you can 
spare 50 bushels, I will give you a check 
right away and ‘take it back to the farm 
with me.” 

When Mickey returned from his er- 
rand at the home of Mrs. Brown, he 
was surprised to find his boss in a con- 
vivial mood. 

“Mickey,” he said, “how much of that 
Oderbrucker barley do you suppose we 
have on hand?” 

“IT guessed at it this morning, Mr. 
Jones,” responded the office boy, “and 
I think there are almost 1,000 bushels. 
Gee,” he continued, “why don't you 
run a little ad in the Hickory Grove 
Bugle telling the farmers that you have 
it on hand and maybe you can do a 
little business.” 

“T’ll think that over,” said Lem Jones 
curtly as he reached for the phone to 
summon the advertising solicitor of the 
paper. 

Three days later, 1,000 bushels of 
Oderbrucker barley which Lem Jones 
had been holding for a better price had 
been sold at a good premium. When 
the last of the lot had been carted away 
in a happy farmer’s truck, the Hickory 
Grove feed store owner summoned 
Mickey into his office. 

“Well, Mickey,” he said, “you aren’t 
old enough but I guess one glass of 
beer in the afternoon wouldn't hurt you.” 

“Swell,” replied Mickey, “ma told me 
this morning to ask you to come over 
to our house because we’re going to 
have a couple of cases on hand.” 

“T’ll be there,’ responded Lem Jones, 
“and what’s more you can have the 
rest of the afternoon off to see a picture 
show.” 
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Carefully Sifted for Feed Dealer Consumption 


FULL EXPLANATION 
Salesman: “How did the explosion 
happen?” 
Dealer: “The engineer was full and 
the boiler was empty." 
* 


AND THAT’S ALL 

Dealer: “You never tell me what you 

buy. Don’t I get a voice at all in the 
matter?” 

Wife: “Certainly, darling! 


You get 
the invoice.” 


x 


WISH GRANTED 
Wife: “What lovely, fleecy clouds! 
I’d like to be up there sitting on one 
of them.” 
Dealer: “All right, you go ahead and 
drive the car.” 
* 
WELL SAID 
Banker: “What is your ambition, 
Willie?” 
Willie: “I ain’t got none. 
to be a vice president.” 


PATRIOTISM 

Judge: “Why did you attack your 
family with a knife?” 

Prisoner: “I was merely setting the 
example followed by the government, 
your honor, and trying to slash ex- 
penses.” 


I just want 


able to pay bills. 


future credit standing. 


experience. 
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RED&ROSE 


FEED 


1 Gives your customers better 
results, and so makes them better 


2 Builds the health of their herds 
and flocks, and so safeguards their 


3 Gives you a product of proved 
merit, which you can safely guaran- 
tee—backed by 90 years of farm 


JOHN W. & SONS 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Mills: LANCASTER, PA., YORK, PA., CIRCLEVILLE, O. 


CORNHAY WEAKLY NEWS 
Cyrus Butts is confined to the Corn- 
hay Municipal hospital and is reported 
to be in a critical condition. Mr. Butts 
was severely injured in an argument 
with his wife when she said that their 
marriage was just a case of puppy love 
and he replied that it must be since he 
was living a dog’s live ever since. 
Farm property surrounding the Corn- 
hay river was severely damaged by 
flood, Bertha Bumstead, weight 356, 
having plunged in to cool herself off. 
Pop Sedgwick has got down his opera 
glasses and shined ’em up, the beach 
on the lake shore having opened. 
* * * 


SLIGHTLY TWISTED 


The twins had been brought to be 
christened. 
“What names?” the minister asked 


the husband. 
“Steak and Kidney,’ he answered. 
“Bill,” cried the mother. “It’s Kate 
and Sidney.” 
* x 


ONE WAY OUT 


Proud Wife: “My husband, you know, 
plays an organ.” 

New Bride: “Well, if my husband 
doesn’t find a job soon he’ll have to 
play one too with or without a monkey.” 


BAD CASE 
First Tramp: “You ain’t yourself any 
more. What’s the matter?” 
Second Tramp: “I guess it’s insomnia. 
I keep wakin’ up every few days.” 
* * 


CONSIDERATE 


City Visitor: “Why don’t you ever 
take a shot at those geese flying over 
your place?” 

Farmer: “Well, you see, I don’t like 
to strain my gun by firing at things so 
far away.” 

* 


GOLF COMEBACK 
Wife: “You’re going to drive me out 
of my mind.” 
Dealer: “That isn’t a drive, my dear 
That’s a putt.” 
Ok 


TELLING ’EM 


A feed dealer driven frantic by the 
failure to collect bad accounts posted 
the following sign in his office: 


NOTICE 
The World Is Coming to an 
End. Pay Your Bills Now So 
We Don’t Have to Look All 
Over Hell for You. 


* * * 


HARD WORKER 
Magistrate: “You’ve committed six 
burglaries in a week.” 
Prisoner: “That’s right. If everyone 
worked as hard as I do, we’d be on the 
road to prosperity.” 


Mixed Car Service 
Will Benefit You 


Flour—Poultry Feed— 
Mill Feed—Dairy Feed— 
all in one car. 


One Draft to pay, one car to 
unload. Stock always clean 


ISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


and fresh. 
Dollars 
go Profits 
farther are Turn-over | No trouble to 
larger is quote prices— 
faster write us. 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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his Month In Your Feed Store 


e Live Tips To Help You Get More Business 


Cash Paid for Ideas 


You must have some idea which you 
used with success to boost your busi- 
ness. Tell us about it in a brief letter. 
If we — your idea on this oage 
we will send you a check for $3.00. oO 
fancy writing required. 


Hog Contest 


An Iowa feed dealer realized a big 
increase in his hog feed business by 
conducting a contest to determine the 
largest single litter of small pigs. En- 
trants in the competition provided the 
dealer with a good list of prospects, 
which were later followed up and which 
resulted in many additional sales. One 
ton of commercial hog ration was 
awarded to the winner and smaller quan- 
tities of feeds were presented to second 
and third places. The local newspaper 
cooperated with the dealer and published 
an announcement of the contest and 
also ran a picture of the winning litter. 


Got His Money 


Faced with the problem of collecting 
several thousand dollars in book ac- 
counts from farmers who were virtually 
broke as far as ready cash was con- 
cerned a Wisconsin dealer canvassed his 
territory and agreed to take cows, poul- 
try, eggs, grain and other farm produce 
to apply on the accounts. He slaughtered 
several of the animals and sold the 
meats to townspeople for cash and in 
many cases made a slight profit above 
his labor costs in addition to cleaning 
up the farmers’ accounts. After several 
months of efforts the thousands of dol- 
lars in bad accounts had dwindled down 
to a few hundred. The farmers proved 
willing to cooperate in the plan of ex- 
changing their produce in payment of 
the bills and many of them are buying 
again at the mill and paying as they 
take out their merchandise, the dealer 
having since changed to a cash basis. 


Insecticide Display 


An eastern store attracted many cus- 
tomers and increased its sale of fly 
sprays and other insecticides by attach- 
ing toy beetles to strings hung from 
the ceiling above the insecticide counter. 
An electric fan blowing upon the beetles 
made them appear to be flying. The 
insecticide products were attractively ar- 
ranged on the counter and practically 
everyone who came into the store 
paused to inspect the display, many of 
them making purchases as a result. 


Seed Advertisement 


We were recently troubled by com- 
petition from a man who took several 
of our good customers away from us 
by offering them alfalfa seed at an at- 
tractive price. When we found out the 
price he was getting we wondered about 
it until we happened upon a shipment at 
our freight house. It so happened that 
our state inspector called on us on that 
particular day and we had him inspect 
the shipment and published the findings 
in an advertisement which we ran in 
the local newspapers and _ distributed 
among the trade. We had not been 
hurt so much by this competition in our 
immediate trade area but there were 
localities where fair quantities of the 
competitive seed were being sold, and 


one cannot lay down on the job these 
days and let anyone take business away. 
We have been advised by our county 
agent that the advertisement which we 
published did a lot of good among the 
farmers and the state department in- 
formed us that we were entirely justified 
in going ahead and fighting this kind 
of competition. — George C. Johnson, 
Johnsons Seed Store, Oconomowoc, 
Wis. (Mr. Johnson’s advertisement is 
published on this page.) 


Trade Survey 


A group of merchants in Glendale, 
Cal., which is located near Los Angeles, 
engaged a group of university students 
to conduct a survey and discover why 
they were not getting more business 
from their local people. The question 
asked was, “What can Glendale stores 


do to obtain a larger percentage of your 
trade?” Following are the suggestions 
and the percentage of those answering 
who offered the suggestions: 


Get Better Selections.............. 42 per cent 
Meet Los Angeles Prices......30 per cent 
Give Better Service..........000 25 per cent 
Improve Advertising............... 14 per cent 
Improve: 6 per cent 


Better Parking Facilities....... 5 per cent 

The fact that 42 per cent of the cus- 
tomers wanted the merchants to have 
a wider selection of merchandise em- 
phasizes the importance of keeping a 
complete stock. 


WILLIAM FULTON, president, 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, de- 
parted with his family May 23, for a 
trip to his old home in Scotland. The 
Fultons sailed from Montreal and 
expect to remain abroad for some time. 


ance 


$9.00 per bu. 


for it. 


PHONE 46W : 


A Guide for Seed Buyers 


This week a shipment of seed was received 
at our local freight station consigned by a Chi- 
cago Seed House to a local Farmer; shipment 
consisted of a bag of alfalfa seed, 
CANADIAN VARIEGATED TYPE ALFALFA; 
PURITY 99%, GERM 94%. 


Without doubt this alfalfa was sold as 
Canadian variegated at a price somewhere near 
that charged for CERTIFIED GRIMM but 
PLEASE NOTE this TAG DID NOT SAY IT WAS 
CANADIAN VARIEGATED; it was called CA- 
NADIAN VARIEGATED TYPE, and did not 
state where it was grown; but from its appear- 
it no doubt came from KANSAS OR 
NEBRASKA and was actually worth less than 


We do not doubt the honesty of the LOCAL 
PARTY who is taking orders for this seed house, 
but the fact remains that seed shipped direct 
to farmers from out of state seed houses, does 
not have to comply with our pure seed laws, 
and when you are offered such seed at what 
appears to be a lower price than your LOCAL 
DEALER asks for it, something is wrong with 
the seed, for GOOD HONEST SEED cannot be 
sold for less than your local dealers are asking 


Johnsons Seed Store 


Established 1910 


labeled 


H Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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Barnijtz Ellected to Head 
Pennsylvania Dealers 


ILLIAM B. BARNITZ, Car- 

W lisle, was elected president of 

the Pennsylvania Millers & 

Feed Dealers association at the 
56th annual convention which was held 
at Lancaster, June 14, 15 and 16. W. 
K. Harlacker, Highspire, Pa., first vice 
president; A. R. Selby, Germantown, 
Md., second vice president, and E. J. 
Eshelman, Lancaster, Pa., were reelect- 
ed for another term, and M. T. Stuart, 
Harrisburg, Pa., was chosen secretary. 

The convention opened June 14 with 
an address of welcome, response and the 
appointment of committees. R. M. Hart- 
zell, Chalfont, Pa., retiring president, in- 
itiated the following morning’s session 
with his annual address and a review 
of the association’s activities for the 
past year. 

The compounding of poultry feeds 
was then discussed by Dr. J. E. Hunter, 
Pennsylvania state college, who dis- 
closed many interesting facts to those 
present. Others who spoke during the 
morning session were Dr. D. A. Cole- 
man, United States bureau of agricul- 
tural economics; Newton C. Evans, 
National & American Miller, Chicago; 
Charles H. Priest, Fairbanks Morse & 
Co., Chicago, and A. R. Selby, German- 
town, Md 

In the afternoon the delegates com- 
peted with each other in golf and other 
outdoor games and gathered in the 
evening for the annual banquet at which 


W. B. Barnitz 


William A. Schnader, Philadelphia, state 
attorney, was the guest speaker. 
Building up the membership of the 
association was advocated by George 
Stuart, retiring secretary, at the open- 
ing of the last day’s session. He also 
urged the adoption of a new set of by- 


laws which would cover all classes of 
trade enrolled in the organization. 

Discussions by Dr. R. T. Parkhurst, 
National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J., and Howard R. Manion, Kresilk Pro- 
ducts Co., New York, concluded the 
program. Dr. Parkhurst gave sugges- 
tions on how to develop a balanced poul- 
try ration for layers and breeders, and 
Mr. Manion spoke on bolting silks. 

R. C. Miner, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
J. EB. Lentz, Laurys Station, Pa., were 
selected as delegates to represent the 
association at the annual convention of 
the Millers National federation which 
was held at Chicago, June 21 and 22. 
Mr. Miner was also appointed a direc- 
tor of the Pennsylvania association. 


F. C. MEYER, secretary and sales 
manager, Wisconsin Milling Co., Me- 
nomonie, Wis., has been appointed east- 
ern sales director of the New Richmond 
Roller Mills, New Richmond, Wis., ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
Frank B. Mosher, general manager of 
the New Richmond firm. Mr. Meyer 
who has been connected with the mill- 
ing business for many years and who 
grew up in the East, will make his head- 
quarters at Worcester, Mass. 


JAMES H. GRAY Milling Co. plant, 
Collins, N. Y., was damaged by fire of 
unknown origin on June 16 


WAKARUSA MILLING CO. has 
purchased the Kraus & Apfelbaum ele- 
vator, Pierceton, Ind., and will operate 
it under the name, Pierceton Elevator 
Co., with Merritt Bennett as manager. 


BUDDE 


HERE Is A REAL 


Business 
Builder 


at Milwaukee merits some of your 
business. They give you sudden service 
on Wisconsin’s finest feedstuffs. Shoot 


your next inquiries this way. 


Milwaukee’s Choicest 


MALT SPROUTS 


Wisconsin’s Finest 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
PHONE DALY 1090 


BREWERS GRAINS 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 
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Grinding Profits Here Again 


With the “JAY BEE” Mill you can satisfy the most exacting 
grinding requirements, And,don’t forget, with prices advanc- 
ing, your trade will be more "particular in their feeding opera- 
tions and grinding needs than ever before. 

The Model U-X mill cannot be equalled in price, capacity, 
power consumption and low maintenance cost. Capacities ex- 
ceed those of other mills using 25% more horse power. No 
finer quality grinding can be done by any other mill. 

Bossert-made, by the World’s Largest Hammer Mill manufac- 
turers. Proof of its unequalled superiority. 

Other sizes ont artes of meet every grinding 
ment up to 100 H. P. with belt, V-belt and direct-connected 
drives, Write ie literature and proof of profits ahead, 


“JAY BEE” 


Makers of the World’s Best Feed Grinders 
61 Hickory N.Y. 


B. Co, 8 819 e Av 
Jay Bee Sales 


» 19-825 19-325 Live Bldg. 
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Look Before You Leap to Avoid 
Credit Losses on Feed Sales 


Study of Risk Is Important Essential 


agree that credit is the greatest 

single factor in the progress of 

the world. Not only is our for- 
eign commerce based entirely on credit 
but the complete fabric of our retail 
trade is woven into the very warp of 
credit. Without credit our commercial 
life of the present day would not exist 
and the wheels of industry would cease 
to revolve. 

The retail credit business is operated 
today mainly through open book ac- 
counts without any definite or tangible 
promise of payment. Transactions are 
based on faith alone, reinforced by such 
knowledge as a credit grantor may pos- 
sess relative to the moral and financial 
reputation of the debtor. That infor- 
mation often proves inadequate. 

Cash Buyers Scarce 

The cash buyer in most cases is usu- 
ally in the minority. He should realize 
that it is an imposition on him when 
he is required to pay the same amount 
for his purchases that is charged to 
credit customers. Because he helps pay 
for the maintenance of a credit depart- 
ment, the cost of the bookkeeping, cred- 
it investigations, collections and losses 
sustained through bad debts, he natural- 
ly is charged too much for what he 
buys. 

As a saving factor, however, in this 
business the trend of the day is decided- 
ly different than it has been in former 
years. People have gotten into debt. 
They find it hard to get out. They 
have found it better to pay cash for 
purchases of today, or, if they cannot 
pay cash, to keep the accounts paid up 
currently. That, however, is true only 
: part of the people with whom you 

eal. 

Credit limits should not be extended 
over a long period. If your customers 
have not been in the habit of paying 
promptly, it is your duty to get them 
to form such a habit. 

Probably what has given rise to the 
situation which involves so many of us 
who have large book accounts is the 
fact that in these modern times many 
agencies have been developed which as- 
semble minute data on the trustworthi- 
ness of individuals. About all we have 
to do is to telephone a credit agency 
and we can obtain a rating on the pros- 
pective customer. The perfection of this 
system has often led us into grave mis- 
takes. The tendency is to place less im- 
portance on the character and integrity 
of the individual and more on financial 
statements. 

It so happens that many of us who 
are asked to grant credit for certain 
periods believe that we fully know the 
circumstances of the man who requests 
that favor. Maybe we just think we 
know. You cannot go to a banker and 
get any sizable loan without giving 
him full information as to your busi- 
ness. Why then should a farmer or any- 
one else expect you to grant him credit 
without giving you full information as 
to his business? There are many thin- 


tat and statisticians all 


skinned individuals who must be han- 
dled with gloves who, of course, would 
be offended if you were to ask that 
they give you this information. For- 
tunately, it is not necessary that you 
get the information direct from such a 
man if you feel that the business he 
can give you is worthwhile. 

What type of farmer is the man? 
Is he engaged in dairying, raising of 
poultry, grain farming, or some other 


TUDY your man and his 

habits before you give him 

credit, warns §. O. Blair, 
Farm Service Stores, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, in the address published 
herewith which was delivered at 
the annual convention of the 
Central Retail Feed association 
last month. Mr. Blair presents 
a well-planned collection pro- 
gram for retail feed dealers. It 
will pay you to read and apply 
it. 


type? What is his age and his nation- 
ality? There seem to be some inherent 
differences in the customs and habits of 
certain nationalities. How many chil- 
dren has he? You may think this is a 
foolish question but the size of the fam- 
ily often is a good index to the amount 
of money he has to spend for running 
expenses. Is his general reputation 
good? Does he own his farm or is he 
a renter? If he rents the farm, in 
whose name is the real estate? How 
large is the farm and what are the prin- 
cipal crops? And now that-+you have 
found out all these things, the considera- 
tion of which will give you some gen- 
eral idea of the man to whom you are 
going to give merchandise and hope that 
he will pay for it, you come down to 
getting figures which will show his fi- 
nancial standing. If he owns his farm 
what is the valuation of the land and 
buildings? What is the valuation of his 
farm equipment? What other assets has 
he and what is the nature of those as- 
sets and their worth? These things add- 
ed together will show you the poten- 
tial value of his assets against which 
you of course must weigh the obliga- 
tions. 

And now, one of the obligations may 
consist of a first mortgage. To whom 
is it given and when is it due? If it 
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is due soon perhaps he is going to be 
pressed for payment or at least some 
reduction of the mortgage in which 
event it might be impossible for him to 
meet minor obligations. Has he a sec- 
ond mortgage? To whom is it given 
and when is it due? If there are any 
chattel mortgages, liens on implements, 
live stock, crops, etc., how much are 
they? All of these comprise the total 
liabilities and deducted from the total 
of the assets show you an approximate 
net worth of the man. 

But there are a few other things 
which may be valuable to you in deter- 
mining whether or not you can extend 
the amount of credit which is asked. Has 
he a checking account and if so, in what 
bank? If it is a bank with which you 
are dealing perhaps you can get some 
information as to his performance with 
the bank. . If he is a dairy farmer what 
creamery does he deal with? What are 
the creamery pay days and what is the 
amount of the check he gets from the 
creamery? If he is another type of 
farmer, of course, the same information 
may be obtained as to when and in 
what amount he gets his income. 
Against all of this which will prove 
to you the man’s ability to pay you must 
consider what his monthly purchases 
will be. For how long does he want 
credit? If it is for too long a time you 
can readily judge as to whether or not 
you are being asked to finance the oper- 
ation which might better be financed by 
those who are in the business of loan- 
ing money. 

If the man is accustomed to trading 
with others in your town he naturally 
has some payment record with them. If 
there is a local credit association which 
is functioning as such an association 
should function they will have a sys- 
tem by which they will receive regular 
reports from all members and the rec- 
ord of this man’s payment of his bills 
is readily available to you. 

Pays to Be Careful 

Now, it might seem to you that you 
have gone to a lot of trouble to get in- 
formation which will enable you to ac- 
cede with your customer’s request but 
these are the days, and they have 
changed but little from the long ago 
days, when you must have some assur- 
ance of getting payment for the goods 
you sell. You are justified in this be- 
cause you know that those from whom 
you buy expect payment from you. 

Your ability to make collection de- 
pends entirely on the care you used in 
granting credit. All of us know that 
the best time to collect any bill is when 
the sale is made. In other words, do 
business for cash. Since that is not en- 
tirely possible, then we must realize that 
the best time to make collection is when 
an account is due. If you have given 
a man credit for 30 days the account is 
due exactly 30 days after he made his 
purchase. If you gave credit for a 
longer time, of course, the man to whom 
credit was given is entitled to cour- 
tesies beyond the ordinary safe period 
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which is 30 days. 

But remember two things: 1. As an 
account becomes older it is much more 
difficult to collect. 2. Hit or miss col- 
lection methods usually result in misses. 


Don’t Be Bashful 

If you are persistent in your attempts 
to collect you will win much more eas- 
ily than if you make a demand today 
and then wait a long time before mak- 
ing another demand when the bill is 
forgotten by the debtor. There is a de- 
finite psychology involved in the col- 
lecting of money and step by step you 
must proceed to impress upon the minds 
of your debtor these facts: ' 

1. You expect your money when it 
is due. 

2. You have a right to it because it 
is yours. 

3. It will be to his advantage and 
so he owes it to himself as well as to 
you to pay promptly. 

4. You want the money and are de- 
termined to collect. 

5. And finally, you will not hesitate 
to use forceful methods if necessary. 

In all this you can be courteous but 
you must be courageous as well. 

Past due accounts are competitors of 
your business. They keep customers 
away from your door just so long as 
they remain unpaid. Human nature is 
very peculiar that way. People will 
trade elsewhere and pay cash rather 
than add to their account with you when 
you find it necessary to deny them 
credit. There is no reason for robbing 
yourself of these sales by allowing these 
bills to remain uncollected. From this 
angle alone it is time well spent when 
we center our attention on the collec- 
tion of over-due accounts. 

And then maybe the account has not 
been paid because the debtor believes 
the total is incorrect. If there is a mis- 
understanding at any time it should be 
cleared up at once. Then there is better 
feeling on both sides. There are many 
accounts you have which, if you dig 
into them with a frank talk between 
you and the debtor, will be cleared up 
immediately. If you don’t collect them 
in full, maybe you will get something 
on account and will get the business on 
a cash basis. So it is well to remember 
that you are doing your business an in- 
justice, you are injuring yourself, and 
you are failing in your duty to help 
your customers when you fail to at- 
tempt to collect overdue accounts. 

I have had in mind for some time a 
plan which I believe would be of value 
to this association. It may be that the 
constitution and by-laws under which it 
is operated may not permit such an ac- 
tion. There ought to be some means 
of the exchange of credit information 
between members and then when we 
finally find it impossible to make collec- 
tion of accounts which are due, a letter 
from the association to the delinquent 
debtor might be a means of giving us 
considerable help. A series of such let- 
ters could be sent by the association at 
a small cost and any of us who are 
members would be very glad to pay the 
association a fee for their assistance in 
making the collections as well as to pay 
the cost of the necessary letters. 

Effective Collection Plans 

There are so many ways of collecting 
accounts—there are so many plans to 
offer—that no one who owes you can 
refuse to be definite about payments 
if you get down to brass tacks with 
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The Heil Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
just placed in operation probably one 
of the most unique dehydrating plants 
in the world. The mammoth machine is 
mounted on a flat car and travels to 
the choicest fields, does its work and 
then moves on to the next choice loca- 
tion. 

Weight of the entire unit is 123,000 
pounds. Green alfalfa is trucked from 


them and offer all the plans. 
a few examples: 


1. First try to get all the account 
in cash or a check. 

Try to get part of the account in 
cash or a check. 

3. Try to get an order which will 
give you payment through a creamery, 
cheese station, produce house, etc. 

4. Work out a monthly installment 
plan with interest at 6 per cent. 

5. Work out a monthly cash pur- 
chase plan with 10 per cent of the out- 


Here are 


standing debt to be paid each month. 


6. Get payment in chickens, cows, 
horses, grain, automobiles, tractors, or 
anything you can sell for cash. 

A crop note against standing crops 
if not mortgaged and if legal in your 
state. 

8. A first mortgage on any property 
—the said mortgage to be accompanied 
by a note which the bank would dis- 
count for cash. 

If none of these plans are accept- 
able ask your debtor to suggest some 
other way he can pay. 

10. And as a last resort take a signed 
promissory note only because of the 
psychological effect of getting him to 
sign and thus endorse his bill. 

You should hesitate to take notes 
because as soon as a person has signed 
a note he believes that his obligation 
to you has been settled. It is something 
that is no longer pressing. He may 
have to meet the note some day but 
you know that people who are slow 
in paying accounts do not believe those 
words at the top of the note which say, 
“IT promise to pay” but instead they 
place upon those same words their own 
meaning which is “I promise to re- 
new” and then if the note is renewed 
you do not get your money. 

Selling feed to users whose flocks or 
herds are mortgaged and to those whose 
records of payment to others have been 
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the fields and fed into the machine, and 
emerges completely dried at about one- 
third of its field weight. Color and vi- 
tamin content of the alfalfa is virtually 
sealed into the completed product and 
none of the valuable feed elements are 
lost, the Heil Co. points out. As the 
dried product emerges from the machine 
it is bagged and placed on the mar- 
ket. 


poor is extremely hazardous to you. 

One argument which can always be 
used with delinquent debtors (and it is 
an argument that has proved successful) 
is that if they have used their purchases 
of feed for the production of an income 
from their flock or herd, they owe the 
feed dealer the first money out of the 
income they get. That is as simple and 
understandable as it was in the days 
when some merchant furnished a grub- 
stake to a miner and the miner paid his 
obligation to the merchant with the re- 
turns from the first pay-dirt he struck. 
Poultry and dairy farmers should be in 
better position than ever to pay their 
accounts because of the increase in milk 
and egg prices. Your feeds represent 
the essential source of this income and 
you should be entitled to the first con- 
sideration. But you must get after these 
accounts immediately before someone 
else beats you to the money. 


I am sure that all of you who have 
found that those who run up big bills 
in the winter and who use a part of 
their income to pay expenses other than 
that for the purchase of feed as soon 
as they are able to get their cows out 
on grass may devote a larger share of 
that income to the payment of your 
bills in the summer time. If you have 
allowed them to do that from year to 
year you are assuming the functions of 
a banker in which you are financing 
them on their production during the 
heavy feeding months. While it may 
not yet be necessary, now is as good a 
time as any to explain to them why you 
cannot afford to continue such a prac- 
tice. 


GEORGE E. BREAULT, traffic 
manager for the Larrowe Milling Co., 
Detroit, Mich. passed away at his 
home, June 6. He was connected with 
the company for the past 21 years and 
was well known in the trade. 
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Quaker Oats Co. Helps 
Farmers Sell Eggs 


A plan of trade-marking premium eggs 
and marketing them through advertis- 
ing in cooperation with a group of poul- 
trymen using Ful-O-Pep feeds, a chain 
of retail stores and the University of 
Wisconsin faculty has been inaugurated 
by the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, in 
the Madison, Wis., area. 

The campaign is one of the first 
wherein the manufacturer of a poultry 
feed has provided customers with ad- 
vertising designed to build up their mar- 
ket for produce. If the Madison area 
test is successful the campaign will be 
applied nationally. 

The company loans the poultrymen 
who join the producers’ association a 
machine for imprinting the trade-mark 
in two colors on each egg and supplies 
special cartons identifying each pro- 
ducer by code. 

Any poultry owner who agrees to 
abide by the rules of the producers’ as- 
sociation is eligible. He must agree to 
feed his hens the company’s products, 
gather the eggs twice daily and ob- 
serve other rules of sanitation so that 
the eggs can be advertised as “safe, pure 
and high in food value.” 


GEORGE KESSLER, son of E. C. 
Kessler, Ames-Burns Co., Jamestown, 
N. Y., has been selected as one of four- 
teen sophomores for scholastic distinc- 
tion in the department ot history and 
politics at Colgate university under the 
auspices of Lambda Chi Alpha, national 
college fraternity. 


GENE MORRIS, well-known in feed 
trade circles, is now associated with the 
Commission Co., Minneapo- 
is. 


GRAIN ADMINISTRATOR 

Frank A. Theis, vice-president, Si- 
mons-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has been named chief of 
the wheat processing and marketing di- 
vision under the agricultural adjustment 
administration. He was formerly presi- 
dent of the Kansas City board of trade 
and is now a member of the agricul- 
tural committee of the United States 
chamber of commerce, director of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National asso- 
ciation, and vice president in charge of 
agriculture for the Kansas City cham- 
ber of commerce. Mr. Theis, in his 
new position, will carry on negotiations 
with millers and those engaged in mar- 
keting wheat. 


“(All your needs in grain and feeds’’ 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


VANDERSLICE-LYNDS Cco., K 
FAIRMON 
P| F. CRAIG & COM 

TUAL RENDERING COMPANY 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


FEED JOBBERS 


Also Representing: 


BOSENBAUM BROTHERS, Chicago, Ill 
Milo and Kaffir 
T CO., Omaha, 
PANY, 

DUCTS CO., Philadelphia, Pa................ 
THREE MINUTE CEREALS CO., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
FERNANDO VALLEY MLG. & SUPPLY CO., Los Angeles. Cal. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


tfeed 
. Alfalfa 


~~ MIXED FEED 


= Wheat Low Grade Flour, Red Dog, 
Middlings, Bran, Screenings 
not exceeding mill run oo 


ST. PAUL, MINN. ——— 


> Office 316 Corn Exchange ~~ 
“MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, 


| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Queen Wheat Feed 
Cherokee Middlings 
Mid-Dog Middlings 


ee Your trade will appreciate 
these quality feeds, afd in- 
crease your volume of busi- 
ness which means increased 
number of customers and 
larger profits .. These quality 
feeds are manufactured in our 
own mills. 


Inc. 
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says 
BILL MILLER: 


Take it from me, 
it's a mighty good product 
that will bring farmers 


back for more 


from year to year. 
And that is just exactly 


what my line of ae 


Armoutr's Feeds does! 


ARMOUR’S Animal and Poultry 
Feeds are finest quality supple- 
ments for livestock and poultry. 
They supply the proteins and 
minerals that home-grown grains 
and roughage lack. And they 
make such a difference in pork or 
egg or milk production, farmer- 
users swear by them. Any dealer 
who handles the Armour line will 
tell you this. 


Back of every car and bag of Armour’s ‘ 
Animal and Poultry Feed Products is a 

strong chain of quality production that 

begins with the selected raw materials and 

continues through the unexcelled facilities 

of our great modern plants, and ends with 

a nation-wide States system that 

assures every manufacturer and consumer 

a steady, unfailing supply of uniform, 

highest-quality animal feeds at all times. 


AN INVITATION TO YOU 


Do you plan to visit the Century of Progress 
in Chicago this summer? If you do, we extend 
to you a cordial invitation to visit the Armour 
and Company plant in the Union Stock Yards. 


ARMOUR 
AND 


COMPANY 


Union Stock Yards 
Dept. C, Chicago, Ill. 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED PLANTS 
INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
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CLASSIFIED 


Service department for our read- 
ers. Low Rates: 25c per line; 
minimum $1.00. 


FEED MILL FOR SALE 


Flour and feed sales and feed grinding mill Ona- 
laska, Wis., for sale. Good cement block build- 
ing. ‘About 2,000 feet floorspace. Electric power, 
on Northwestern Railroad and about four or five 
blocks from depots that handle freight over C. & 
N. W.,C. B. & Q., C. M. St. P. & P., Green Bay. 
Very good shipping point and practically a suburb 
of LaCrosse. Write NK, Norwalk, Wis. 


FEED BUSINESS FOR SALE 


Flour and feed business in Minnesota for sale- 
Tile building. Truck scales and office fixtures— 
$4500.00. Population 4,000. Address SW-71, 
c/o THE FEED BAG, 210 East Michigan street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE 


Elevator, grain, hay and potato house with 
sorter; cement and coal buildings. All elecric- 
ally equipped. On C. R. R., direct to 
Chicago and St. Paul. To be sold to settle es- 
tate. A bargain. Address MRS. JULIA NIE- 
BUHR, Fall Creek, Wis. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR FOR SALE 
Ohio—Grain Elevator, 12,000 Bu. Capacity. 
General line of Feed, Seed & Coal. Located on 
private property on Big S R. R. Will sell to 
settle estate. Write BOX 312, Ashley, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
Twenty Inch, Direct Connected, Electric 
Driven Attrition Mill, Elevator, Bagger, etc., for 
sale. In — shape. If you need a mill for custom 
grinding, write us)s MARTIN LUMBER CoO., 
Exelan Wis. 


M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
GRAIN AND FEED 
Agents in Wi i 
Keokuk Corn Gluten 
High in Protein — Low in Price 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE - - = WISCONSIN 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


Feed and Grain 
Chamber of Commerce Milwaukee, Wis. 


GET MY PRICES—SAVE MONEY 


A. L. STANCHFIELD 
Carlots and Mixed Cars 
FLOUR, MILLFEED 
OILMEAL, ETC. 


502 Corn 
MINNEAPO INN. 
‘Stand 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


MILLERS 


Mother’s Best Flour 


Established 1892 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


incorporated 


GRAIN AND FEED 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


Purina Mills to Enter 
Soybean Market 


Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo., will 
soon put into operation a new plant 
for the handling and processing of soy- 
beans for market, according to an an- 
nouncement recently issued by William 
Danforth, chairman of the board. 

“The addition of this new unit to the 
present plant equipment is in keeping 
with the presidential program of busi- 
ness expansion and farm relief,” he said. 
“It will serve two purposes by furnish- 
ing the industry with the basic soybean 
ingredients which are used today in the 
manufacture of an infinite variety of 
products and will also provide the farm- 
ers in the St. Louis region with a pro- 


CEREAL 


GRADING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


SPECIALIZE IN 


GOOD 
CORN and OATS 
For 
WISCONSIN 


TRADE 


Prices Right—Service Prompt 
TRY US. 


fitable market for the soybeans which 
they raise.” 

Plans for erecting a new Purina soy- 
bean mill in Indiana are also under con- 
sideration. 


LEA FLOUR MILL, Brandywine 
Creek, Wilmington, Del., one of the 
oldest mills in the country which sup- 
plied flour for the Revolutionary army 
under Washington, was destroyed by 
id May 20. It had been idle since 


HENRY MEYERINK, Clymer, N. 
Y., died at his home June 21 at the 
age of 70. Mr. Meyerink was engaged 
in the wholesale and retail feed busi- 
ness for more than 40 years and en- 
joyed a wide acquaintance among mem- 
bers of the trade. 


Personal Attention 


Ship To 


Roy I. CAMPBELL 


Commission Merchant 


GRAIN end SEEDS 


Chamber 


of Commerce 


Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 


anity Fair 


Flour 


Laboratory Tested. 
Made Right and Priced Right. 
Write for our prices in straight 
and mixed cars with bran, midd- 


lings, Cannon feed (flour midd- 
lings), and Billie feed (red dog). 


Cannon Valley Milling Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dried Skim Milk 
Dried Buttermilk 


STRAIGHT CARS—MIXED CARS 


Write, Phone or Wire for Our 
Delivered Prices. 


WISCONSIN DAIRY PRODUCTS CO. 


Daly 6704 


342 N. Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


usiness 
expands with 


Printed messages 
They are profitable 


ADTKE ORTSCH 
BROS. CO. 
EstasiisHep 1894 

PRINTERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
BINDERS 
522 N. MILWAUKEE STREET 
Puone | 076 MILWAUKEE 
Broapway WISCONSIN 


Two Points 


where dealers can pick up ton lots 
of feed at rock bottom prices are the 
two Feed Supplies, Inc. warehouses 
MILWAUKEE (3328 W. 

eron Ave.) and WEST ALLIS 
(1637 S. 83rd St.). 


Armours Meat Scraps 
BAlfalfa Meal . Dried Milk 
“Charcoal . Pearl Grit 

Coca Mola 


FEED SUPPLIES, INC. 


505 Chamber of C ce, Milwauk 
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Mixed Cars 


Quick Turnover 


3 
Advertised 
Products 


Marblehead “98” 


(Calcium Carbonate) 


Marblehead Lime Ration 


(For distribution by Dealers) 


Marblehead Lime Grit 
(For Poultry) 


= 


Send for 
Booklets 
Samples 
Mail Plan 


MARBLEHEAD LIME COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


DEHYDRATED 
BY THE PATENTED 


Choice alfalfa cut at the height of 
its nutritive value and immediate- 
ly dehydrated by the patented 
HEIL process. Contains all of the 
vitamins—especially high in vita- 
mins A, D and E. Keeps fowl 
and stock in tip-top condition. 
Rich green color, appetizing odor 
and flavor. For prices address... 


THE HEIL co, 


3010 W. Montana Street 
MILWAUKEE 


HOTEL: 


When in MINNEAPOLIS 
why not gratify that long felt 
want of an atmosphere of 
friendliness, comfort and re- 


Taxation by staying the 
NEW NICOLLET. 


Six hundred rooms: complete 
in every detail at exception- 
ally reasonable rates, R 
ful beds. - 


Moderately priced 
rant cand Coffee Shop. 


Dependable 
Western 


Alfalfa Meal 


for 
Dairy and 
Poultry Feeds 


The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling, & Products Co. 


LAMAR, COLORADO 


Branch Sales Office, 


403 Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


more of its Healthful 


Yup—it’s Open House 
to our friends 
Aug. 7 to 11—at 
BOOTH 71 


I. B. C. A. Convention 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Hope to meetcha! 
We'll treatcha oilright! 


Write today for our New 
Low Quantity Prices. 


MARDEN: WILD Corp. 


512 Columbia St., 
212 East Ohio St., 


- Somerville, Mass. 
- Chicago, Il. 
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MYLES 
LOUISIANA SALT 


“Nature’s Purest’’ 


Here is an economical 
salt, because its strength 
and purity make possible 
the use of less Myles Salt 
than any other salt to do 
a given job. It contains 
no moisture when packed 
and is guaranteed not to 
harden. Farmers like 
Myles Salt because of its 
even-running grain and 
general all around use on 
the farm. 


Packed in MylesHome- 
spun Grey or White Bags. 


Write for Prices and Samples 


Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 


Chicago Sales Representative 
360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone State 6276 
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RIEBS VIEW 


Vol. 1, No. 7. 


July, 1933 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Onward to Prosperity 


It’s Time 
To Stop 
Chiseling 


Why isn't this as 
good a time as any 
to stop the practice 
of beating the profit 
out of every order 
before it is delivered 
to the customer? 

We can’t have pros- 
perity if current prac- 
tices are continued. 
Bankruptcy for Amer- 
ican business will be 
the consequence. 

A publisher recently 
suggested that all bus- 
iness suspend for a 
period of six months 
the practice of buying 
at the lowest bid, and 
piace orders with those 
idders whose prices 
most nearly meet the 
average of all the bids 
submitted. “ 
need,”” he says, 
chiseling holiday.” 

Like all other re- 
forms, this reform 
must begin at home. 
It ought to begin 
today.— William Fea- 
ther. 


Join Your Association 
In Recovery Program 


Trade associations 
have the opportunity 
of a lifetime. The 
Industrial Recovery 
Act recently passed 
by congress and signed 
by the president, 
should give them the 
legal powers and 
strength that it would 
otherwise take years 
of effort and develop- 
ment to attain. 

The feed industry 
is fortunate in having 
well established trade 
associations in prac- 
tically all sections of 
the country. The 
lamentable part of 
the situation, how- 
ever, is that only a 
small portion of those 
eligible for member- 


e|ship are now enrolled 


in their respective or- 


ganizations. 
In the past the 
groups which have 


carried on have been 
able to accomplish 
much good for the 
industry in general. 


Now the government 
uts its authority be- 
ind them. Never 

before in history has 

there been such an 
opportunity for pro- 
gress and for putting 
the feed business on 

a highly ethical and 

profitable plane. 

you are not al- 
ready a member of 
the organization serv- 
ing your territory, by 
all means hasten to 
join. Working to- 
gether with your fel- 
low members’ under 
the wing of the federal 
government, there 
should be nothing to 
encumber the return 
of prosperity for each 
individual and_ the 
industry in general. 


A man’s marriage 
is like a cafeteria. 


lieves is 
then pays for it 
later. 


Published Monthly by The Riebs Co., Milwaukee 


Flagstatf to Swinging Doors 
modern as the Conds ‘Fair 


\ HOTEL SHERMAN 


The entire hotel has been brought to a new perfection 
for the 1933 Century of Progress Exposition. Chicago 
is ready to welcome its visitors! And the finest quest 
rooms in all the city are at Hotel Sherman 
where unequalled luxury is yours at lowcost. 
In the heart of the Rialto with its brilliant 
night life —close to stores, offices and rail- 
road stations. Home of the College Inn 
and Ben Bernie, “the Old Maestro.” 


North Entrance 
to the Worlds 
Fair Grounds. 


1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 


room 


You can drive your car 
right into Hotel Sherman 


RANDOLPH - CLARK: LAKE & 


LA SALLE 


CHICAGO 


sizer ORBIT 


—a large capacity cubing machine 
for the manufacture of feeding 
cubes and pellets 


S. HOWES CO., INC. 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


Deal With... 


for 


Known Responsibility 


Guaranteed Quality 


Unexcelled Service 


Reasonable Prices 


Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 


Feed and Grain 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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HE need for plen- 

tiful supplies of 
both Vitamins A and 
D in your poultry feed 
is a year-round propo- 
sition. If your poultry 
iskept out-of-doors, the 
summer sunshine will directly supply a cer- 
tain amount of Vitamin D which is necessary 
for sound bone structure and well-formed, 
strong-shelled eggs. But it will not directly 
supply the Vitamin A so necessary to guard 
against disease and build up resistance to in- 
fection. Adequate supplies of both of these 
vitamins are not only necessary for best re- 
sults in the summer months but the supply 
your layers store up this summer will help 
keep them in top form all next fall and winter. 


There is no substitute for the combination of 
both these essential vitamins as supplied by 
CLO-TRATE, a concentrate of the finest cod 
liver oil. This concentrate comes to you in 
a vehicle of just enough of the oil to insure 
preservation of the vitamins and permit ade- 


Don’t let summer 
sunshine fool you 


It is not a substitute for an adequate 
supply of Vitamins in your feed 


A fine healthy bird with no 
evidence of Vitamin A or D 
deficiency. If CLO-TRATE 
had not been added to its 
rickets - producing ration, 
this chicken would have 
been a deformed, rickety 
runt, 


quate mixing with the 
feed. In this way, you 
get a full supply of both 
Vitamin A and Vitamin D with a minimum of 
fat—and CLO-TRATE’s lower fat content is 
even more of an advantage in summer than 
in winter. 


CLO-TRATE mixes readily with any feed. 
It has all the advantages of a straight 
cod liver oil without its disadvantages. 
CLO-TRATE-mixed feeds are far superior.-to 
those feeds to which Vitamin D alone has 
been added and which depend only upon 
their basic ingredients for their supply of 
Vitamin A. It is most economical. It will 
pay for itself many times over in the pro- 
duction of strong, healthy poultry. 


Write today to the office nearest you for 
further information and quotations. 


HEALTH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Pharmaceutical Specialties 


113 North 13th Street, Newark, N. J. 


323 West Polk Street, Chicago, IIl. 


ht Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 


CONCENTRATED COD LIVER O1L 
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TE PRICED 
ALCS 


“THE HIGHEST PRICED FLOUR IN 
AMERICA AND WORTH ALL IT 
COSTS” is a statement of the KING 
MIDAS ideal and in it is revealed the 
secret of KING MIDAS success. KING 
MIDAS sells easily because it is a better 
flour and truly economical regardless of 


first cost. 


KING MIDAS MILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


3 


OVER 1,000,000 BARRELS YEARLY PRODUCTION 


= 

a Fe THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


